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EVOLUTION OR CREATION? 


The Heart of the Problem 


ROBERT E. D. CLARK 


Nz long ago (March 9, 1958) the British Broad- 
casting Company carried a symposium on the Origin 
of Life. All the speakers took the view that life had 
in some way arisen spontaneously from nonliving 
matter at a remote epoch in time. But in his summa- 
tion, Dr. J. D. Bernal, who was in the chair Cand who 
is well known for his materialistic views), made a 
striking statement. “It would be much easier,” he said, 
“to discuss how life didn’t originate than how it did.” 
A similar comment might seem appropriate to almost 
every attempt to unravel the problems connected with 
the distant past. Let us look at some of the basic difh- 
culties, especially in connection with evolution, since 
this year marks the centenary of the publication of 
Darwin’s famous book, The Origin of the Species. 


THE COURSE OF NATURE 


Of all the laws of nature, perhaps the most funda 
mental is concerned with nature’s time sense. When 
events take place they do so in a way which serves to 
distinguish between backwards and forwards. This fact 
was known to the ancients who made lists of events 
which never took place in reverse. Rivers did not run 
uphill, plants and men did not grow backwards, fires 
did not turn ashes igto fully grown trees. At the begin- 
ning of the scientific era Newton extended the same 
idea—warm water never turns back into the hot and 
cold water from which it is obtained by mixing. Heat, 
therefore, is becoming degraded and becoming less 
available. In the nineteenth century the principle was 
enshrined in the law of entropy (second law of ther- 
modynamics) and was applied in the theory of the 
steam engine. Since that time the entropy law, ex- 
pressed mathematically (it was Boltzmann who showed 


Robert E. D. Clark was an honors scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge University. After earning his Ph.D. in 
Chemistry at Cambridge, he became Reader in Chemistry at 
St. John’s College, and later taught that subject in several col- 
leges. He is now teaching Post-Graduate Chemistry at Cam- 
bridge Technical College. He is author of several works, 
among them Darwin: Before and After. His latest volume, 
Christian Belief and Science: A Reconciliation and a Partner- 
ship will soon be published by British Universities Press. 


how this might be done), has been applied in new 
directions—to the theory of alloys in metallurgy and to 
communication theory, to give but two examples. 

In all instances the basic principle is the same. Events 
occur in such a way that order disappears, or at best 
remains unchanged. Entropy, that is to say disorder 
as applied to the heat motion of molecules, increases. 
If we think in wider terms, we may say that the law of 
morpholysis (luo, I loose, morphe, form) is universal, 
so universal that it has been called “time’s arrow.” 

We are concerned here with a principle funda 
mental to human thought. Only in the world of magic 
or dreams can we fancy a different, a backward trend 
of events; a world in which a banana, already eaten, 
emerges whole, or the Niagara Falls is in reverse, an 
atomic bomb explodes and turns gigantic piles of rubble 
into houses, streets, and teeming crowds. In the world 
of reality, the world of science, events go in one di 
rection only. It is a direction in which disorder in 
creases, order is destroyed. 

All the laws of nature which are concerned with 
how things happen are restatements, in a limited field, 
of the law of morpholysis. So fundamental is this fact 
to science that we only bother to look for explanations 
when there seems to be a reversal of this principle. 
And the explanation which scientists seek to give 
follows the same pattern. Consider two examples. 

A crystal forms in a liquid. Why do the molecules 
arrange themselves in a beautifully ordered pattern? 
There are two answers. Firstly, the pattern is not ulti- 
mately new, but is a reflection, on a larger scale, of the 
shapes and other properties of the invisible atoms. This 
explains why one pattern is chosen by the developing 
crystal rather than another. Nevertheless, order in- 
creases in quantity as the crystal forms. This is com 
pensated for by a corresponding loss of order in the 
fluid from which the crystals separated—it is left hotter 
than before, its molecules are in greater confusion. 

Again, how is biological reproduction possible? The 
answer is basically the same. The form of the plant or 
animal is a reflection of the shapes and properties of 
the genes. And as the plant or animal reaches ma- 
turity, the increase in the amount of its organization 
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but not the type of organization—why this corre- 
sponds, say, to a sheep rather than a buttercup) is com- 
pensated for by loss in the order of its surroundings: 
energy stored in food or sunlight is degraded. 

The answers we have given in these two examples 
are typical of the answers which science must give to 
every problem that is posed. Only when an answer 
can be given along these lines is it even possible to 
begin to tackle the thousand and one questions of 
detail which must arise if a full understanding is to be 
reached. If we cannot start to answer a question at 
this level, then we may just as well invoke magic. We 
are demanding that an explanation should be sought 
in terms which are inconsistent with scientific thought. 


THE QUESTION OF ORIGINS 


Now the startling point emerges that whenever we 
look into the question of origins we find that, at some 
stages at least, events must have taken place to which 
answers of the kind considered cannot be given. 
The energy of the universe was “wound up” at the 
beginning; in all subsequent events it has become less 
and less available. The chemical elements came into 
existence endowed from the start with astonishingly 
“ordered” potentialities. Was it chance that gave hy- 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and the rest their 
remarkable properties, many of which are so funda- 
mental to life? Our planet also came to be placed at 


drogen, 


the right distance from the sun, with oceans to keep 
its temperature even, with tilted axis to give the sea- 
sons, with its weight correct to allow of the escape of 


hydrogen but the retention of oxygen, and so on. 

And somehow or other life came: three dimensional 
structures of atoms, arranged in shapes of bewildering 
complexity, blueprinted with instructions for self-repro- 
duction! With the passing of time new and yet more 
intricate structures came into being: elaborate mecha- 
nisms for flight; equipment for detecting position rela- 
tive to surroundings by picking up reflected electro- 
magnetic rays; fantastic gadgets for effecting orienta- 
tion in gravitational fields; pumps, complete with 

valves “a elaborate timing mechanisms, for pumping 
fluids; mechanisms for detecting and relaying informa- 
tion about touch, heat, cold and injury; mechanisms 
for picking up and interpreting rhythmic atmospheric 
disturbances at fastastically low energy levels and yet 
capable of responding without injury to levels a thou- 
sand billion times as great; objects like gigantic tele- 
phone exchanges connected with subscribers by the 
billion . . . . and so we might continue, indefinitely, 
for new mechanisms are continually coming to light. 

That all this happened there is no doubt. We our- 
selves are part of the story. But how did it happen? 
Can we even begin to answer the question along the 
lines that we employ when we commence to tackle 
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every other problem that science poses? It seems not. 
We can understand how a new type of order, once 
established, can multiply by degrading chemical com- 
pounds and quanta of light, but how do thousands of 
new kinds of order arise? 


HOW DID IT ALL BEGIN? 


A century ago Darwin suggested that chance varia 
tions, followed by the survival of the fittest, would, 
the end, give rise to the appearance of design. Per- 
haps he was right—within the limits of the very simple. 
Yet few suppose that Darwin’s theory goes to the heart 
of the problem. 

Survival of the fittest could not explain the ordered 
nature of the energy of the universe, nor the properties 
of the chemical elements, nor the origin of the first 
forms of life which must have possessed great com- 
plexity in order to be alive at all. And although the 
idea had been a commonplace for a century, it has as 
yet done nothing to solve major biological difficulties, 
though it has done a good deal to solve minor ones. 

Biological structures, like all functional structures, 
must be all there at once or they serve no purpose. A 
car without its wheels or a tape recorder without its 
tape will, in terms of natural selection, be rejected 
as useless. Yet highly specialized organs are found in 
nature and it is hard, indeed, to suppose that they 
could all have arisen gradually. In some cases sug- 
gestions have been made as to the uses which uncom 
pleted structures might have had. But common sense 
revolts against the suggestion that all cases can be ex- 
plained along these lines. As well might one expect an 
enormous sale of wheelless automobiles on the ground 
that, by an off-chance, they would prove useful 
rabbit hutches. 

Even more basic is the difficulty afforded by size. It 
is a principle in engineering that one cannot, simply, 
imitate a small machine on a much larger scale. There 
comes a time when mere modification will not do; a 
basic redesign is called for. This fact arises from the 
consideration that weight increases as the cube of di- 
mensions, but surface area and forces, which can be 
transmitted by wires, tendons, or muscles, vary only 
as the square. For this reason a fly the size of a dog 
would break its legs and a dog the size of a fly would 
be unable to maintain its body heat. So if evolution 
started with very small organisms there would come a 
time when, as a result of size increase, small naturally- 
selected modifications would no longer prove useful. 
Radically new designs would be necessary for survival. 
But by its very nature, natural selection could not pro- 
vide for such redesign. 

From all this and much more besides, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that it would be easier to show by 
science that evolution is impossible than to explain 
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how it happened. The difficulties are, in fact, so great 
that we may well wonder why they are not more often 
recognized. But perhaps they are. In the nineteenth 
century scientists hoped to discover truth about nature. 
Today, many say that not truth but the creation of 
theories which will stimulate discovery and thought is 
the aim of science. Darwin's theory of evolution is 
certainly of this kind. So the biologist will sometimes 
say, quite blandly, that for him it is a choice between 
something he does not really believe in or nothing at 
all. “No amount of argument or clever epigram, can 
disguise the inherent improbability of orthodoxy 
(orthodox evolutionary theory),” writes Professor Gray 
of Cambridge (England), “but most biologists think 
that it is better to think in terms of improbable events 
than not to think at all” (Nature, 1954, pp. 173, 227). 


SCIENCE AND MAGIC 


Facing the evidence fairly, it is clear that no matter 
where we look we find confirmation of the biblical doc- 
trine that “the things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” But if we say that God 
created the world, or life, or did this or that, are we 
not resorting to explanations of the magical kind? Are 
we not turning our backs on science? 

[here are two answers to this. First, it is easy to 
postulate magic without realizing the fact. This is, 
in effect, just what theories of evolution do. While 
paying lip service to science, they postulate something 
opposed to the basic principle of all scientific thought 
-they postulate the creation, spontaneously, magically, 
in complete absence of observers, of radically new types 
of organization: the actual reversal of the law of mor- 
pholysis! If, then, when we say that God created the 
world, we are resorting to magic as an explanation, 
we do no worse than the materialistic evolutionist. In- 
deed, our attitude is to be preferred to his, for we do 
not disguise magic behind high-sounding words which 
are intended to sound scientific. 

But, secondly, we must not forget that there is 
within the experience of each of us a nonmagical prin- 
ciple which is able to reverse the law of morpholysis. 
By thinking, by putting forth creative effort, we can 
create the very order that may so easily and so spon- 
taneously be destroyed. Now this principle of creativity 
in the mind of man is not magic. Magic works without 
effort. You mutter abacadabra and the thing is done. 
But the man who spends years writing a book or de- 
signing a bridge knows that “power is gone out of him.” 
He creates by faith and by effort, not by magic. 

When we think of the ultimate origins of nature we 
see many evidences of plan—or what looks like plan. 
[t is as if the major (though not all the minor) in- 
stances of organization are the product of a Mind, of a 
kind not unlike our own, though unimaginably greater 








and more competent. It seems natural and sensible to 
take the evidence at its face value; to believe that God 
created the heaven and the earth. But there is no need 
to think of God as an almighty magician. The Bible 
speaks often of the forethought and care which God 
put into the creation (we even read that he rested from 
his labors), and in science we see vindication of its 
teaching. We ourselves, made in the image of God, 
are not magicians, and there is no need to think of 


God as a magician either. END 





WE QUOTE: 


WILLIAM FITCH 
Minister of Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


The great halcyon days of the Christian Church have been 
days of Spirit-energized praying. Pentecost was granted to a 
church at prayer. New continents opened before the apostolic 
church as the church prayed. Revival times have always been 
marked by the ministry of men who “prayed without ceasing.” 
But tragically we live in a day when the program of the 
church is exalted and the prayer meeting forgotten. Every- 
where mer look for new methods, new techniques, new 
presentations. Organization is on the throne. But the inspira- 
tion is lacking and the spirit of conviction does not fall upon 
men. Designs, projects, plans, promotions crowd our calen- 
dars; but we have forgotten that it is in quietness and in 
confidence we find strength. Our preaching is powerless be- 
cause it is prayerless. Our lives are not saintly because they 
are not saturated with supplication. Our churches are not 
living fellowships, vibrant with the joy and assurance of eter- 
nity; and a great part of the reason is that we have lost the 
holy art of “being still and knowing that God is God.” And 
the result? Our generation passes by and they hear not the 
word of the Saviour. Here is the agony and the dilemma of 
the church today.—In a sermon during the recent jubilee of 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


WILLIAM S. LASOR 
Professor, Fuller Theological Seminary 


What really makes me grit my teeth is the use of “Reverend” 
as a title. If you will take the trouble to look in your dic- 
tionary, you will discover that “Reverend” is not a title (like 
“Doctor”), but an adjective (like “Honorable”). The use of 
“Reverend” before the last name (“Reverend Ladd”) is as 
rude as using the last name alone. You might as well say, 
“Skinny Jones” or “Sloppy Johnson” as “Reverend Rasmussen.” 
Several correct ways of using “Reverend” are possible: “the 
Reverend George Smith,” “the Reverend Doctor Booth,” “the 
Reverend Professor Harrison.” It is just as correct to omit the 
word, and present the speaker as “Mister Jones,” or “Professor 
Longbeard.” A good method is to give the full title when 
first introducing the speaker (“Our guest speaker this morning 
is the Reverend Professor I. M. Longwinded, Ph.D.”), tell 
where he is from, and then present him by the simplest form 
(“Professor [or, Doctor] Longwinded”). Above all, be sincere 
—whether you mean it or not!—In Theology News and Notes, 


October, 1958. 
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Protestant Forfeiture in Education 


SAFARA A. WITMER 


es ms Protestants, once the leaders in American 
higher education, have forfeited that leadership by 
default. Look at the record. Each of the nine colleges 
founded during the colonial period was prompted by 
Christian motivations. According to Cubberly, the 
“prime purpose of each was to train up a learned and 
godly body of ministers.” The statement of purpose of 
the founding of King’s College Clater Columbia) in 
1754, as reported in New York newspapers, is typical: 


The chief thing aimed at in this college is to teach and engage 
children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and serve 
Him with all sobriety, godliness, and richness of life, with a 
perfect heart and a willing mind: and train them in all vir- 
tuous habits, and all useful knowledge . . . useful to the 
public weal. 


The nineteenth century saw the great development 
of Protestant colleges. In 1800 there were only two 
dozen colleges; it is estimated that at most there were 
100 teachers and from one to two thousand students. 
Then, from 1820 to 1870, came the major period of 
denominational effort. By 1870 there were 300 col- 
leges. Actually, almost twice that number were organ- 
ized, but scarcely more than half survived. The vast 
majority were Protestant and evangelical. Even the 
few state institutions were often under Christian lead- 
ership and oriented toward Christian faith. Many of 
their first presidents were ministers and many graduates 
became ministers. Of the first 94 graduates of Illinois, 
45 entered the ministry. Thus for the first 230 years 
of American higher education, Protestant leadership 
and motivation led the way. In fact, the religious 
revivals that advanced the growth of Protestant denomi- 
nations also promoted many new colleges. 


TAX-SUPPORTED EDUCATION 


Iwo significant developments—one socioeconomic, the 
other religious—have now radically altered this pat- 
Safara A. Witmer was President of Fort Wayne Bible College 
from 1945-57 and is now Executive Director of the Accredit- 
ing Association of Bible Colleges, which has 43 afhliated 
institutions in various parts of the nation. He holds the 
A.B. from Taylor University, M.A. from Winona Lake School 
of Theology, and Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
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tern. The first is the development of secular, tax-sup 
ported higher education. Today approximately 60 per 
cent of all students in colleges and universities are en- 
rolled in tax-supported institutions. Very few profes- 
sional schools in fields such as engineering, law, medi- 
cine, and dentistry are controlled by Protestant 
churches. These studies are now largely yielded to 
state and independent universities. 

Higher education in the twentieth century is simply 
repeating what happened to the privately-sponsored 
elementary schools and the church-supported academies 
in the nineteenth century. Both these major segments 
of education were superseded by the public schools 
which thereby relegated private education to a minor 
role. As education became mandatory, the state became 
obligated to provide it. Besides, it could meet the in- 
creasing demand for educational services by levying 
taxes. With college registrations expected to double in 
the next 15 years, some observers estimate that 80 
per cent of all students will soon be in tax-supported 
institutions of higher learning. 


EXPANSION OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


The other major development is the recent expansion 
of Roman Catholic education which reflects population 
changes and the dynamism of American Catholicism. 
Only one Catholic college was founded before 1800, 
38 had been founded by 1870, while 212 have been 
founded since then—the majority of these in the twen- 
tieth century. While the peak of Protestant effort 
occurred a century ago, the major expansion of Catholic 
higher education is now taking place. The 1958 Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory reports 260 Catholic colleges 
and universities in the United States, with a total of 
271,493 students. This compares with 221 institutions 
in 1948 with 220,226 students, an increase of 17 
per cent in the number of schools and 23 per cent in 
students in only 10 years. Catholic colleges operate 
throughout the United States, but 112 institutions en- 
rolling over half their students are located in the mid- 
Atlantic and East Central areas. The fewest are found 
in the South. Significantly, Roman Catholic higher 
education rests on a broad and expanding base of lower 
education. The Directory reports that 7,783,462 stu- 
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dents were under Catholic instruction in 1958, com- 
pared to 4,162,396 in 1948, an increase of 87 per cent 
in 10 years. 

When T. H. Hungate of Columbia appraised the 
prospects of higher education in America in Financing 
the Future of Higher Education, he predicted that the 
state would assume more and more responsibility for 
higher education. He also predicted that “contribu 
tions to Protestant controlled private colleges are ex- 
pected to decline” while “Catholics are likely to 
strengthen their institutions.” 

In some states history has already caught up with 
Hungate’s prophecy. T here Protestantism, once in the 
forefront, has now been far surpassed by both public 
and Catholic education. Two examples may be found 
in New England. In Vermont, the first church-estab 
lished college was Middlebury, founded by Congrega 
tionalists in 1800. Once it was devoted to the prepara 
tion of Christian leaders; nearly half of its first 800 
graduates became ministers. But it has since passed out 
of church control and is independent. The only extant 
Protestant institution in Vermont, according to the 
Education Directory (Part 3) for 1958-59 CUnited 
States Office of Education), is Green Mountain Junior 
College (Methodist). Forty-four per cent of all stu 
dents are in public institutions, 39 per cent in inde- 
pendent, while 12 per cent are in two Roman Catholic 
colleges, both established since 1900. 

The situation in Rhode Island should provoke Protes 
tants to sober reflection. The first college, Rhode Island 
College Clater Brown University) was founded by Bap 
tists for the “primary task of training clergymen.” The 
charter stipulated that 22 of its 29 trustees must be 
Baptists and its president “forever” a member of the 
Baptist church. But by 1942 all such controls had 
been removed by legislative acts and complete sever- 
ance from church control effected. Today 41 per cent 
of Rhode Island’s students in institutions of higher 
learning are in independent schools, 38 per cent in pub- 
lic schools, and 18 per cent (2,821) in the three Roman 
Catholic institutions founded since 1900. The only 
Protestant institution, evangelical in perspective, is 
Providence-Barrington Bible College whose 480 stu- 
dents represent but three per cent of the total college 
population of Rhode Island. 

One Midwestern state should also be mentioned. 
Though not strictly typical, it attests the changing pat 
tern of American higher education. According to the 
USOE Educationad Directory (Part 3) for 1958-59, 
58 institutions of higher learning in Michigan have 
sufficient academic standing to merit listing. An analysis 
indicates that 78 per cent of the 135,000 students are 
now in the 23 public, tax-supported institutions. Some 
8,850, or 6.6 per cent, are in private schools, mostly 
professional. Only 7,415, or 5.5 per cent, are in the 


14 Protestant schools, while 13,459, or 10 per cent, 
are in the 11 Catholic institutions, nine of which were 
founded since 1900. 

But this pattern differs noticeably from that which 
prevailed in 1876. Protestants then had established 
two seminaries, one junior college, and eight liberal 
arts colleges. No Roman Catholic college had yet been 
established. There were four state institutions. Since 
that time two Protestant liberal arts colleges have drifted 
from denominational control, a loss offset by the sub 
sequent establishment of two other colleges from 1870 
to 1900. In the twentieth century, the only Protestant 
schools founded with sufficient academic standing to 
be listed in the current Directory are one liberal arts 
college and two Bible institutions. Fortunately for 
evangelicalism, Michigan has several institutions 
founded in the nineteenth century with a record of 
steady growth and theological stability. These are prin 
cipally the colleges and universities of the Reformed 
churches in the western part of the state. 

Facts are especially sobering for Protestant higher 
education in the 2 million populated area of Detroit. 
The automobile center of the world has renowned 
private professional and technical schools, public 
schools, and Roman Catholic institutions, but the 
only Protestant school of any classification — semi 
nary, college, university, or Bible college—is Detroit 
Bible Institute, founded in 1945. Catholic schools 
have over 11,000 or 27 per cent of the population’s 
students. 


PROTESTANT LOSSES 


An additional factor enters into the total history of 
many Protestant colleges, and that is their drift from 
evangelicalism to rationalism, and in some cases to 
secularism and to independence of religions influences. 

[his trend started early. Because Harvard was sus- 
pect of being Unitarian and rationalistic, Yale was 
founded “to be a truer school of the prophets.” When 
the Great Awakening shaped new churches desiring 
an evangelically trained ministry, both Harvard and 
Yale became suspect for denouncing the revival, and 
so Princeton was founded. 

[he step is not taken universally, but Guy E. Snave- 
ly in The Church and the Four-Year College expresses 
regret that so many church-established colleges have 
severed their church connections. In Congregational 
ism the score is 22 out of 25. 


THE PRESENT PICTURE 


[he salient features of the picture today in American 
higher education may be summarized as follows: 

I. Most higher education in America has passed out 
of the control of Protestant churches. In some states 


Catholic education has far outstripped Protestant. 
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2. Loss of Protestant leadership is due partly to 
socioeconomic factors, but must in some degree be 
charged to default. Too often Protestants have toler- 
ated the displacement of the lordship of Christ in edu- 
cation. Just as the spiritual revivals of the past gen- 
erated a demand for evangelical colleges, so the decline 
of evangelical faith and dynamic lessened concern for 
the integrity of Christian colleges. 

While the influence of evangelical colleges can- 
not be measured simply in terms of number and size, 
yet evangelicals have virtually abandoned some areas 
of higher education, particularly the university and 
professional levels. Evangelicals are handicapped by 
a lack of universities and graduate schools committed 
unapologetically to Christ as the source and cente: 
of wisdom and knowledge. They may well learn from 

Catholic educators who top their educational structure 
by universities. The Jesuit University of Detroit has 
more students than insti 


tutes, and seminaries combined in the state of Michi 


all the Protestant colleges, 


gan while Protestants lack a university. 

4. The complacency of Protestants, including evan- 
gelicals, is distressing. They seem unaware of the pro- 
tound change that is taking place in American higher 
education. They are forfeiting leadership to others with 
little awareness of the strategic importance of main- 
mine top level institutions of learning. 
elements of strength do remain; the 
picture is not all somber. 


. Fortunately, 
Besides some first-class in 
dependent colleges and seminaries, quite a number ot 
sound institutions of higher learning are conducted 
by conservative denominations, large and small. They 
include liberal arts colleges, junior colleges, seminaries, 
and several universities operated by Baptist, Lutheran, 
Reformed, Presbyterian, and Mennonite bodies, as well 
as several with a Wesleyan heritage, such as Nazarene, 
Free Methodist, and W esleyan Methodist churches. 

Bible institutes and Bible colleges have multiplied 
in recent years to add to evangelical education, al 
though numbers of them are oak and substandard. 
However, quite a number are now being recognized 
by state departments of education, state universities, 
and the United States Office of Education as approved 
institutions of higher learning. 

6. While certain trends hold little promise of pres 
ent reversal, Christians, alert to recapture the glory and 
centrality of Christ in education, may yet again make 
a significant impact on contemporary thought and cul- 
ture. The need for evangelical witness in the educa 
tional world has never been more urgent. In our day 
more than casual interest and dollars are needed to 
meet the crisis in education. Where is the vision, the 
imagination, the sense of urgency, the devotion and 
self-sacrifice that moved circuit riders and their kin a 
century ago to bring forth colleges out of poverty? END 
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Fake Degrees 


in the Pulpit 


he United States Office of Education reports that 
1,341 institutions of higher learning conferred 
411,058 earned degrees during the year 1956-57. Ot 
this number 61,955 were master’s or professional de 
grees, representing from five to seven years of post high 
school study, and 8, 756 were doctorates, representing 
seven years or more of post high school study. The bal 
| lon 
orary degrees, granted by these institutions, amounted 
to less than one per cent of the total. 
How many counterfeit degrees were granted by il 
legitimate 


ance consisted of tour- -year Bi laureate degrees. 


institutions and “diploma mills” is not 
known. But indications point to a large number, many 
of them going to ministers of the Gospel. In fact, con- 
siderable tratlic in worthless degrees is being promoted 
by schools that claim to be “evangelical and conserva: 
tive.” Fortunately, most preachers are discerning men 
and able to spot a fake degree as quickly as they would 
1 phony three-dollar bill. 
equally discerning. 


And many lay leaders are 


Some years ago the pulpit committee of a strong de- 
nominational church in the Midwest was shocked to 
find that the candidate about to be recommended as 
pastor had accepted an honorary degree from a “di- 
ploma mill.” Although he had been virtually assured 
of a call, his name was immediately dropped. 

Unfortunately, not all church boards de- 
tect the false from the genuine. In my files | have the 
following formal invitation: “The P— Church of P-, 
invites you to attend the special conferring service on 
the occasion of the completion of work by the pastor, 
Rev. John Doe, for the degree Doctor of Theology 
from the P— Theological Seminary, on the morning 


however, 
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of May 20, 1956 at 10:45 o'clock at the P— Church. 
The Doctor of Divinity degree will also be bestowed 
honorarily.” The seminary referred to is a notorious 
“diploma mill” operating under several names. Its op- 
erator some time ago issued a reprint on the merits 
of correspondence study and pointed out that 10 mil- 
lion people have taken such courses. The implication 
was that all such courses must therefore be good. 
Clergymen who had not completed college and semi- 
nary were invited to earn degrees by correspondence. 
It was noted that this has been possible in England for 
50 years. What was unsaid is that credits earned from 
this particular “institution” are not recognized by any 
reputable school, and that it is not the practice of ac- 
credited institutions in the United States to offer de- 
grees by correspondence. 

Several years ago an institution which had operated 
as a “seminary” in Delaware moved to Florida and con- 
tinued operation under the same charter as a “liberal 
arts vocational college” and as a “theological seminary.” 
It offered 1,000 “Home Study Scholarship Awards,” 
reducing a year’s “tuition” from $120 to $90 if used 
within 15 days. As “honorary members” they listed 
several world-famous men. It is doubtful that these 
men knew how their names were being used. Many 
other good men have lent their names to similar proj- 
ects apparently without investigating the institutions. 
In some cases an institutional charter changes hands 
repeatedly and its seat of operations moves from city 
to city and even from state to state. 


FRAUDULENT SCHOOLS 


In 1949 the Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association established a Commit- 
tee on Fraudulent Schools and Colleges for the follow- 
ing purposes: 1. To make the public more aware of the 
continued existence of fraudulent institutions. 2. To 
encourage the teaching profession to warn youths and 
adults against such unscrupulous institutions. 3. To 
encourage state education officials to assume more re- 
sponsibility for securing and enforcing legislation de- 
signed to eliminate so-called schools that give no real 
educational service to students. 

In the New York Times (February 7, 1951) Ben- 
jamin Fine, school editor, estimated that more than 
1,000 questionable or outright fraudulent schools and 
colleges exist in this country. The fraudulent institu- 
tions include so-called universities, colleges, seminaries, 
and schools lacking adequate libraries or laboratories, 
lacking standing with reputable institutions of learn- 
ing, and engaged in the “racket” of selling degrees 
and diplomas. Some institutions make a pretense of 
having a few requirements, but it appears that any 


person with the “fee” can meet these without difficulty. 
The NEA Committee believes that fraudulent insti- 


tutions are in operation because “fraud in education 
has proved to be a profitable business for unscrupulous 
persons and because there are men and women who 
want to buy cheap degrees in order to deceive their 
employers or their associates by claiming degrees and 
credentials.” The Committee also finds that the laws 
of most states governing schools and colleges are so lax 
that racketeers are able to operate with impunity. 

Suggestions offered for improving the situation in 
clude the following: 1. Stricter state laws. 2. Prosecu 
tion of fraudulent schools. 3. Insistence on honesty in 
advertising. 4. Requirement of evidence that a degree 
is from a reputable institution. 5. A deepening of con- 
viction that it is dishonest to use any certificate, di 
ploma, or degree issued by a school that lacks adequate 
recognition by appropriate educational authorities. 

These are the standards of the world. The man 
standing behind the sacred desk can ill afford to bring 
reflection upon his message by employing lower stand- 
ards in his personal life! 

With shame we must admit that our conservative 
brethren in the ministry are more susceptible to worth- 
less degrees than are the liberals. Why this should be 
true is difficult to understand. But many advertise- 
ments stress the orthodoxy of schools offering degrees 
by correspondence and thereby widen their appeal to 
evangelicals. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


To give a semblance of respectability, some schools 
will advertise themselves as members of a nonexistent 
educational association. One advertises itself as a mem- 
ber of the “National Association of Bible Schools,” an- 
other the “World University Association of Schools.” 
One Chicago institution has been hailed into Federal 
court repeatedly by the Federal Trade Commission. 
When ordered to cease and desist, it merely changed 
its name sufficiently to get by the law and has gone 
right on advertising “courses.” A Federal court order 
instructed this institution to stop 
representing, through the use of the symbols indicating aca- 
demic degrees after the names of members of its faculty, or by 
any other means, that members of its faculty are educators 
duly qualified by a higher education, when the degrees so in- 
dicated are not the result of study pursued in residence at 
recognized colleges and universities duly authorized to grant 
the respective degrees indicated, or when the symbols of aca- 
demic degrees used do not represent degrees actually granted 
by such institutions to such members of its faculty for attain- 
ment in the field of knowledge, and when the persons to 
whom the degrees represented by the symbols used are not 
teachers, educators, or persons of high educational attainment. 


To begin with, this institution advertised itself as a 
“University.” When ordered to drop that name, it sub- 
stituted the term “Graduate College” for “University.” 
Its next step was to drop “Graduate College” and add 
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the word “Schools.” It then became a “Foundation.” 
The last title merely referred to it as a corporation. 
While not in the headlines recently, the same people 
seem still to be operating out of their Chicago ofhce. 

Fees vary anywhere from $15 or $20 “registration 
tee” (plus a contribution) up to $300 for a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree as advertised by a “seminary” in 
Nevada. To escape prosecution for selling worthless 
degrees some institutions suggest “monthly contribu- 
tions” to cover expenses. 


CORRESPONDENCE OPPORTUNITIES 


Correspondence study has its place. Accredited courses 
given by reputable institutions may be taken by corre- 
spondence for college credit. In no case, however, will 
an accredited institution give a degree merely on the 
basis of correspondence study, and in most cases not 
more than one year or 30 semester hours of correspond- 
ence credit may be applied toward a four-year liberal 
arts degree. In practically every instance, the final 
year of work for any degree in an accredited school 
must be resident study. Some well-known correspond- 
ence schools have been operating on the highest ethical 
plane for many years, mostly on a high school or 
professional level. These are members of “the National 
Home Study Council with office at 1420 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Much valuable 
training is available through these schools especially 
set up to teach by correspondence. The Council never 
recommends that students take correspondence courses 
if they are in a position to go to a resident college. 

Although most correspondence courses are offered on 
a high school or professional level, many state and some 
privately endowed universities have extension depart- 
ments offering correspondence study for college credit. 
“A Guide to Correspondence Study” may be secured 
for 25¢ from the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, University of Minnesota, in Minneapolis. 
tew reputable seminaries and Bible schools also offer 
correspondence studies. Not one, however, offers a 
degree by correspondence. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS STUDY 


That a pastor should be well trained none will deny. 
His interest in bettering himself and extending his 
preparation is to be commended. We would not imply 
that extension work should be discouraged nor that all 
training must bear the label “accredited” to be worth- 
while. The writer believes in accreditation and feels 
that any school is strengthened when it achieves ac- 
creditation whether local or national. Yet we must dis- 
tinguish between a school that is carrying on a reputa- 
ble program, even though it may not yet be accredited, 
and the institution of doubtful standing which adver- 
tises correspondence courses that are leading to a degree, 
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neither courses nor degree being of value to anyone. 

No other major country is as lax as the United States 
in permitting shyster schools and diploma mills to sell 
certificates and degrees. Although the Federal Trade 
Commission has successfully prosecuted a number of 
“diploma mills” on the ground of unscrupulous and dis- 
honest advertising through the mails, it has been able 
to do relatively little with local situations. To close 
down unscrupulous institutions is largely the responsi 
bility of the several states. 

At least 19 states required no state charter or license 
for a school to operate on the college level in 1953. 
However, 35 states issued lists of approved colleges 
in an effort to combat fraudulent institutions. 

As Christians, what is our responsibility? First of 
all, we should do everything possible to deepen the 
conviction that it is dishonest to use any certificate, 
diploma, or degree issued by a “diploma mill.” The 
religious press has been strangely silent on this issue. 
Some have even carried “diploma mill” advertising! 
One denomination, however, went on record 10 years 
ago as “disapproving the acceptance of any academic 
degrees except such as have been earned in a recog 
aul institution of higher education, or honorary de 
grees which are conferred by such accredited schools.” 
The step is certainly worthy of emulation by every 
denomination. 

It is also a duty of Christian citizens to report bad 
practices to the Federal Trade Commission, Washing: 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of letters, advertising, or cata- 
logues should be included with these reports. The 
Commission will make investigations without involving 
the informant. END 
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PREACHING ON THE IMPOSSIBLE 


FRESH OUT OF THE SEMiNARY, I entered my first pastorate 
determined to make the best possible use of the local 
weekly newspaper in putting my church and its activities 
on the map. One feature of the weekly paper was a section 
devoted to church notices. 

Approaching Mother's Day, I thought I had a passable idea 
for a sermon: one that would deal with the way mother- 
hood reaches outward, reaches forward, and reaches upward. 
How to gather these ideas together under one good catchy 
title? I finally settled on “The Farther Reaches of Mother- 
hood” and hurried to the newspaper office with the Mother's 
Day church notice. 

Alas! The paper came out with the somewhat startling 
announcement, “Rev. Robb will preach on "THE FATHER 
REACHES FOR MOTHERHOOD.’”—The Rev. G. M. 
Ross, Kansas City 3, Kansas. 
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T heSemmary Moves to the Church 


J. CHRISTY WILSON 


F< service Or, as some would rather call it, “field 
education” is rapidly coming to be a vital, relevant, 
and necessary part of theological education. The im- 
portance attached to this discipline has increased great- 
ly since a recent survey, headed by Dr. Richard Nie- 
buhr of Yale, which showed that the most rapid ad- 
vances in theological education in the past two decades 
have been in this area. 

To state it simply, field service is the process of 
learning the vocation of Christian ministry through 
experience under guidance. It is education by actual 
contact with people in situations of Christian service. 
he student through such training learns the arts of 
communication and interpretation, and acquires the 
skills necessary for competence in his vocation. 

Such education is prevalent enough today that 
churches need not think of a graduate from theological 
seminary as a novice in the ministry but rather as a 
young minister who comes with experience and skills 
to carry out the service for which he has been trained. 


UNITING THEORY AND SKILL 


Field education is now a regular part of the seminary 
course. The work of the student in churches, on cam- 
pus, in institutions, and in clinical experience is as 
much a part of seminary education as regular academic 
curriculum. In fact, more time is spent in this train- 
ing than in any other course. Field service is looked 
upon as an instructional course which seeks for train- 
ing, experience, adjustment, and the acquisition of 
skills which the minister must have for professional 
competence. 

Those who are directing field education maintain 
that the division between learning and doing was a 
false dichotomy. The educational theory which held 
that the so-called “content” courses were of more value 
than the operational or skill courses was not true. The 
old division between factual and practical courses was 
not a valid distinction. Certainly those who teach the 
“content” courses do not wish to admit that they are 


J. Christy Wilson. is ‘Dean of Field Service at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. For 20 years he was a missionary in 
[ran and other Middle East lands. He is author of many 


articles and several books (three of them written in Persian). 


not practical, and those who teach in the “practical” 
fields will not for a moment admit that their courses 
do not have content. Therefore, field service has tended 
to unite things in theological education which never 
should have been separated in the first place, namely, 
knowledge and practice, theory and skill. 

A young man in the Presbyterian Seminary at Louis 
ville, when asked to state what had been the chief 
benefit of his field training, said: “Field work has 
served to make all of the courses of my theological 
training relevant.” 


SUPERVISION AND INTEGRATION 


With this new dimension in training, the seminary 
has moved into the church. Hundreds of pastors have 
become associated with the seminary faculty in the 
training of men and women for the Christian ministry. 
At the same time seminary students have taken their 
places on the staffs of churches or institutions or as 
student ministers to contribute to the life of the church 
while they are ministers in training. 

Field supervisors in churches and institutions where 
the students are employed represent a key link in the 
chain that connects theological education with field ex- 
perience. They are extension members of the seminary 
faculty, and are related to the students as pastors in 
the churches where students work, as moderators of stu- 
dent churches, as chaplains in hospitals and penal 
institutions, and as district superintendents in charge 
of centers where ministers in training may labor. 

There are two points with which field education is 
most concerned. These are supervision and integration. 
There is common agreement that field service becomes 
genuine education in proportion to the amount of su- 
pervision young men receive in it. 

Field supervisors are now frequently brought to the 
seminaries for conferences or for periods of instruction 
and consultation in the requirements of supervision. 
This promotes the potential of field work as a proper 
part of the training process for the Christian ministry. 

The first published volume on this whole area of 
theological education (Ministers in Training, Theolog- 
ical Book Agency, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey) appeared last year. It is used 
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as a textbook or reference work in many seminaries, 
including several in the Far East, Latin America, and 
other lands. The volume is a symposium covering the 
various aspects of field education, and is aimed to in- 
struct both the supervisor and the student. 

Seminary supervision is accomplished in many ways. 
In seminaries such as the Southern Baptist, Louisville, 
where hundreds of student pastors go out for training 
each week, the supervision takes the form of written 
reports and interviews. Both reports from the students 
and from the field supervisors are important. These 
are supplemented by interviews on campus, visits to 
the field by seminary faculty members, and by dis- 
cussion meetings of students in practice or observational 
groups. 

VARIETY IN FIELD SERVICE 


The ideal arrangement is to give the student as wide a 
variety of experience as possible. During his first year 
in seminary he may work with a closely supervised 
group and the following year have more independence 
as an assistant pastor or youth director in a church. 
Then in his senior year he should acquire preaching 
experience and an opportunity to learn the skills of 
pastoral visitation, counseling and clinical work. 

Obviously, this much experience would be impossi- 
ble within the limits of the regular seminary course 
were it not for the well-supervised summer service and 
the year of full-time internship which quite a number 
of seminaries are requiring before granting degrees. 

This whole matter of integration depends upon su- 
pervision, for the student needs direction in order to 
see the proper relationship between the seminary cur- 
riculum and the actual work of the ministry. There is 
also the important matter of the integration of the 
student’s character for the vocation of a Christian min- 
ister. Properly directed field service will aid in the 
accomplishment of good integration. 

When a student enters upon field service, he has 
three ends in view. First, he has his service to Christ 
and the Church. Unless this be the basic motive he will 
lack the necessary spiritual foundation for his ministry. 
In the second place, he has the responsibility of gain- 
ing the education and training he needs as part of his 
preparation for the Christian ministry. In the third 
place, he will receive remuneration from the church, 
in some instances also a scholarship from the seminary, 
to make it possible for him to meet the expenses of his 
education. Certainly in cases where students are mar- 
ried and have children to support, the matter of fi- 
nances can pose quite a problem. 

A good field director will keep, however, the em- 
phasis and direction of the student first of all upon his 
academic work. The reason for this is to keep students 
from doing too much in their field service. Students 
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are to be continually reminded that they will be in 
seminary but once, while, God willing, they will have 
the opportunity to live and grow through practical ex- 
perience during their service in the ministry. 

It may be said, by way of conclusion, that students 
have now emerged from the iv ory tower of the seminary 
into the life of the church. Thousands of young 
men are out working every weekend and during the 
summers and internship periods. Pastors and others 
who supervise them have become an extension faculty 
of the seminaries. Certainly all this makes for a new 
dimension in theological education. 

The time has passed when a man is considered ready 
for the work of the Christian ministry, no matter how 
excellent his academic training has been, if he has not 
had real experience in learning professional competency 
in church situations with people and under proper 
guidance. Field service is helping to produce Christian 
ministers who are well-adjusted; mature and skilled; 
and for this reason it can be considered as valid, im 
portant, and necessary as the other disciplines of theo- 
logical education. 

It is a complicated process to communicate to min- 
isters in training a proper understanding of God, Christ, 
the Bible, and the Church, and their interrelatedness 
and application to life and to service. It is therefore 
the task of seminaries and supervisors on the field to 
aid those who will combine learning, skill, and experi- 
ence into a creative ministry that will be blessed by the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. END 





Committees in Heaven? 


Does God work by the committee method? 

Does He summon members from the far-spanned 
spheres 

To sit together in celestial counsel? 

Are agenda carefully prepared by appropriate bureaus? 

Does He invite reports from heads of departments, 

Call for this opinion or another? 

Do they cull and distill from extensive field researches? 

Does He request statistics regarding the involved 
mechanics 

Of the very important cosmos? 

Finally, when the meeting adjourns, does He send 
them forth, 

All highly pleased with the workings of the group 

rocess, 

Bestowing the plaudit, “Well done, good servants,” 

Amidst the reassuring murmur, “We surely accom- 
plished a great deal today!”? 


Kenpic Brusaker CuLLy 






























“,.. ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake.” 


II Cor, 4:5b 
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woman seuor [ia | for BOB PIERCE and TEAM 
in OSAKA EVANGELISTIC CRUSADE 


MAY 12 thru JUNE 1 


Japanese Christians earnestly ask you to pray, and to lead your 
congregations in prayer for Dr. Bob Pierce and the Osaka Crusade team. 





This is an urgent call to prayer—for Japan. 


FacuEe SPRINGMANN 
From May 12 to June 1, the city of Osaka is the scene of a great 


b- CHARLES MAGNUSON evangelistic crusade—the first major effort of its kind ever held in Japan. 





The meetings are being held in the beautiful Festival Hall. 
Dr. Bob Pierce, president of World Vision, is 


the main speaker, aided by the team members shown on this page. 


With Osaka both the geographic and cultural center of 
Japan ... with 1,900 spiritual counselors in action... with 


over 21,560 Japanese Christians who have been in 





daily prayer... with radio and television opportunities to 
reach up to 40,000,000 in a single night...the Osaka 


Crusade could be one of the most significant 


RaLtpu CARMICHAEL 


evangelistic efforts of our time. 





E c —. 
teens aman This is your call to prayer— 


for Osaka! 
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TURN THE PAGE TO LEARN HOW 
YOU AND YOUR CONGREGATION 
‘ CAN BE KEPT INFORMED ABOUT 
‘ TODAY’S HAPPENINGS AND 
TRENDS ON THE MISSION 
FIELDS OF THE WORLD... 












e One of World Vision's basic ministries is that of Missionary 
Challenge. To inform and alert the American and Canadian 
Christian public concerning up-to-the-minute mission needs 
ind opportunities, World Vision conducts a coast-to-coast radio 
broadcast on 141 stations...offers its outstanding sound-color 
film, “A Cry in the Night? free to churches which promise to 
take a free-will offering for their own foreign missionary 


program...and also publishes the monthly.. 


WORLD VISION MAGAZINE 


1e profusely -illustrated monthly magazine 


thrilling missionary story by Dr. Bob Pierce, master 

ssionary raconteur and World Vision’s president, along with 
reports on his worldwide ministry 

Frequent contributors to its columns are Dr. Paul S. Rees 

World Vision's Vice President at Large, and Executive Vice 

President Ellsworth Culver, with occasional material by and 


ibout Dr. Richard Halverson, Washington, D.C. pastor and 
World Vision's First Vice President 


Editor of World Vision Magazine is Larry Ward, forme 
iwing editor of Christianity Today and Christian Life mag- 

es and a former denominational publishing executive. 
Managing Editor is Norman B. Rohrer, formerly a member of 
the editorial staff of The King’s Business and a contributor to 


| 
many religious periodic als 


Editing the news section is George Burnham, ace newspaper 
olumnist and former news editor of Christianity Today. Art 
ind Photography Director is Roy B. Wolfe, for many years on 
the staff of the Portland Oregonian. 


These all combine their dedicated talents to make the 
n Magazine one of the world’s most outstanding 
pokesmen’ for the cause of missions. Timely articles on world 


happenings that affect missionary activity... photo-features... 


“how-to-do-it” articles on missionary education in 
hurch, Sunday school and even in the home...devotional 
ticles...a special “missionary placement service’ ...reviews of 

ks of missionary significance—all these combine to make 


World Vision Magazine an eloquent, moving voice for the 


e cause of missions—a plea for your missionary 





WORLD VISION, Dept CT5, BOX O, Pasadena, Calif. 


] For Pastors: 


Send the f lou ing 
Please send as checked: 


Regular monthly subscription to each _ : 
family in our church congreaction } My free copy of Mrs. Lillian 
Directory or list enclosed . Dickson's “‘These, My Peo- 
ple’, (121 pages; cloth 
Please send shipment of sample [-] My free copy of ‘’The Real 


McKoy”, 





111 pages; cloth 


for you...and 
your congregation 








to each family in your church. 


Just send us your church directory or list of families, 
and we will send the magazine to them regularly. 


(Or, if you prefer, we'll send a bulk shipment 





of sample copies now so that you can evaluate the 
ministry of the magazine for your church and request 
as many free individual subscriptions as you desire. ) 
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‘* » predominant idea, and perhaps the most pro- 
vocative, resulting from increased discussion of 
American public education, is that well defined goals 
are no longer to be achieved. To say that “life adjust- 
ment” or “education of the whole man” are satisfactory 
goals is to cloud the horizon with platitudes. 

Caught between a decline of “Deweyism” and an 
attempt to re-establish “traditionalism” in education, 
American public education today has a large “gray 
ghost” area. The future of America in scientific tech- 
nology and social behavior hinges on what we can do 
about the goals of public education. 

The organization which has long sheltered the “gray 
ghosts” is the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Arm in arm with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, PTA has limped along on innumerable half- 
hearted goals for over a quarter of a century. 

The end result has been that the organization 
founded in 1897 as the National Congress of Mothers 
and dedicated to the welfare of the child in home and 
school has unwittingly sponsored and underwritten not 
only a mediocre public educational curriculum but also 
has created a curious parental neglect of children by 
making the school responsible for their social and moral 
development. One recalls the anecdote of a child who, 
seeing both parents depart for an evening PTA meet- 
ing, remarked, “I wish you and Daddy would stop 
doing so much for us at school and do something with 
us at home for a change.” 

The statement of PTA goals seeks “to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion.” Another part of the Permanent Platform reads: 
“Active Spiritual Faith-Religion has a fundamental 
place in our American tradition as a basic factor in 
personal and social behavior. Every child has a right 
to a religious faith.” 


John Wesley Clayton is an experimental taxicologist with the 
Haskell Laboratory for Industrial Medicine and Taxicology of 
The duPont Company in Wilmington, Delaware. He holds 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in zoology from the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was assistant instructor, and has 
been active in P.T.A. affairs in his home community. 


The ‘Gray Ghosts’ of the PTA 


J. WESLEY CLAYTON 


In practice this goal is far from specific. In order 
to offend nobody, this issue is usually not only skirted 
in discussions but avoided in programs presented to 
the membership. Eliminating this aim or diluting it 
beyond recognition, many public school systems in this 
country have divested American public education of its 
essentially Christian foundations. 

The PTA manual itself illustrates how the ideal of 
an “active spiritual faith” has been turned into a 
weapon which is slowly but inexorably stifling any 
spiritual or moral development that could be part of 
American public education. On the surface, a Chris- 
tian climate appears to be favored. For the impact of 
religious training in character growth is recognized. 
The manual recommends daily Bible reading, prayers, 
and grace at mealtime—in the home. The local chair. 
man of this activity (and I would welcome news of a 
local PTA unit that has such) is to relate some inspira- 
tional experience at each PTA meeting. This may take 
the form of some patriotic expression, or recognition 
of such organizations as the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and Brotherhood Week spon- 
sored by this group. On the World Day of Prayer, 
silent prayer may be encouraged. An appreciation of 
the Bible as literature and history may be fostered. 
Music and art appreciation are possibilities. Participa- 
tion in interfaith services may be advocated. Member- 
ship in a church or in a “character building” group 
may be encouraged. United Nations is recommended 
for support. International education projects may be 
an outlet requiring “spiritual” activity. 

[his approach to spiritual problems in terms of gen- 
eral language and broad aims reveals the “cloudy” prin- 
ciples responsible for the vacuous neutralism in spir- 
itual things that characterizes current PTA activities. 
The local PTA unit is not helped by the recommenda- 
tions in the raanual. There is no “straight and narrow.” 

No wonder that neutralism in American public edu- 
cation has advanced to the point where reading the 
Bible may be held to be unlawful. Secular neutralism 
is the avowed religion of the public schools today. The 
PTA, with its back turned upon our Christian heritage, 
is incapable of leadership. The “gray ghosts” have 
assumed command. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











SELF-SERVICE SCHOOL? 


Will Johnson came upon the test paper 
quite by accident. His eighth grader 
had left her stack of school books, gym 
equipment, notes, purse, and uisiliense 
ous effects on the back seat of the car, 
and when he stopped suddenly to avoid 
crushing her bike in the driveway, the 
pile cascaded to the floor. The red pencil 
marks caught his eye as he was collecting 
the debris in a basket. 

The test covered a unit on personal 
adjustment. Pamela had not done well 
on it. Was it best to study: (a) on the 
floor in front of the TV, (b) on 
kitchen table while mother prepared 
dinner, or (c) in a quiet place with 
good lighting. Incredibly, Pam had 
chosen (b). 

What should 
course he does not like? Pam had lettered 
briefly, 

Only one question received full credit. 
“What are your social needs?” Pam an- 


student do about a 


“drop it.” 


swered, “Acceptance, affection, achieve- 
ment.” Each was defined; achievement 
meant, “doing something better than 
others.” 


In the interview between father and 
daughter which soon followed, Pam ex- 
plained that she had goofed deliberately. 
Writing the test, she said, had given her 
a wonderful sense of achievement. Even 
her teacher had overlooked the advan- 
tages of study in the kitchen, for ex- 
ample. What could better satisfy Pam’s 
hunger for acceptance, affection, and a 
little food before dinner? It didn’t inter- 
fere with achievement in anything but 
math, and a remarkable nidention of 
low interest and low aptitude made 
clear that math was not an area of 
achievement for Pam. Her advisor had 
admitted as much. Why should it inter- 
fere with her delightful kitchen ad- 
justment? 

Her father’s response furnished Pam 
with a vigorous social experience of 
authoritarian parental control. She now 
At the PTA, Mr. 
Johnson’s account of the incident led to 
spirited debate about the “social needs” 
approach to education. At the end, the 
discussion became theological, as Pastor 
Peterson urged self-sacrifice instead of 
He had seen too often what 


studies in her room. 


self-service. 
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the quest for satisfaction of personal 
needs could do to marriages! EBUTYCHUS 


EVANGELICAL RESURGENCE 


Your “Resurgence of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity” (Mar. 30 issue) is thrilling! . . 

Your magazine is like wheat amid the 
chaff of liberalism, like a rock amid the 
sand dunes of neo-orthodoxy, and like 
the sun amid changing moons of non- 
biblical scholars. S. E. ANDERSON 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Chicago, Il. 


“Evangelical Christianity” in your article 
turns out to be revivalism and biblicism, 
both of which have a weak theology. 
The Roman church has pre-empted the 
word “catholic” and now fundamentalism 
usurps the word “evangelical.” In both in- 
stances Lutherans protest. 

W. D. AtiBeck 

Hamma Divinity School of 

Wittenberg College 
Springfield, Ohio 

Timely article . . . . 1 am only one voice— 
but at least one—and I am happy to lift 
it in protest against the path down which 
we are being led by our wretched stand- 
ards of music, which have been taken 
from American culture rather than Chris- 
tian culture . . . . I join you in heart in 
your fine stand. 

New York, N. Y. Raymonp McAFrEEe 


EVEN MACHIAVELLI 


In regard to your March 30 editorial . . . , 
there are many things that Tillich says 
that are good. Even I, a simple pastor, 
readily admit that there are good em- 
phases, relevant correctives, and spiritual 
stimulus in the vast majority of theolo- 
gians. Although we might differ radically, 
no man in his personal intellectual humil- 
ity would say that, for example, Aquinas, 
or Nietzsche, or even Machiavelli were 
totally devoid of constructive elements for 
every man. 

Paterson, N. J. James W. Bercianp 
In his Systematic Theology, vol. I, p: 
205, Tillich writes, “God does not exist. 
He is being-itself beyond essence and 
existence. , ory to argue that God 
exists is to deny him.” My understand- 
ing of Tillich is that he means that the 





verb “exists” cannot properly be used to 
predicate the God whose “being” is be- 
yond our conceptions of existence. Rather 
than denying the existence of God, I be- 
lieve Tillich is pointing to his transcen- 
dence. Rosert S. BEAMAN 
Pierce Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Farmingdale, N. J. 


It is good to see some publication that 
has the courage to tell the truth about 
Prof. Tillich, who does not present the 
Truth. He has done and is doing great 
harm to Christianity... . 

Wilmington, Del. E. M. SuHockiey 


Your words about Paul Tillich . . . were 
very good. Ronap RicKETTs 
The First Baptist Church 

Marissa, Ill. 


SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


Your editorial, 
Engineering” 


“The Dangers of Social 
(Mar. 2 issue), calls at- 
tention to a grave danger to political and 
religious freedom. However, it was in- 
adequate on two points. First, the dis- 
cussion of the theory is far too short. 
Second, you completely omitted all ex- 
amination of actuai legislative proposals 
to commit the “ideologically unsound” to 
It would be a serv- 
ice if you could have this written up. 
Butler University Gorvon H. Crark 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


mental institutions. 


@ Some modern “social revisionists” are 
now so bold as to consider as candidates 
for mental institutions all who do not 
hold quasi-collectivistic social theories 
and who cherish the Christian religion 
in its biblical form. Mental health is 
being associated with enthusiasm for 
compulsory legislation that dissolves 
while those who have 
doubts about economic programs that 
weaken free enterprise traditions are 
regarded as mentally ill. Dr. H. A. 
Overstreet, in his The Great Enterprise 
—Relating Ourselves to Our World, as- 
serts that people who angrily oppose 

. public housing, the TVA, financial 
and technical aid to backward countries, 
organized labor, and the preaching of 
social rather than salvational religion . . . 
may appear normal . . . but they are, 
we now recognize, well along the road to 


voluntarism, 
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mental illness.” We would tremble in- 
deed to have this “progressive philoso- 
phy” dominate expanding government in- 
trusion into “mental health” activities. 
It is characteristic of dictator states to 
brand as neurosis whatever is inconven- 
ient to their totalitarian schemes.—Ep. 


The [editorial] entitled “Have We Passed 
the Summit?” falls into the familiar pit 
of identifying the Reformation with the 
preaching of “The Christian Gospel” as 
purely theological, and contrasts it in 
the following article with “The Dangers 
of Social Engineering.” One wonders if 
the fact that the religion of the 
local prince became the religion of all 
the people in his province is this “liberat- 
ing power” we are told about; if the per- 
secution and rejection of the Anabaptists, 
done in the name of this theology, was 
any better than the possible results of 
Dr. A. H. Overstreet’s analysis of the 
symptoms of mental illness? Have the 
editors forgotten the theocracy of Calvin 
at Geneva with its complete theological, 
social, and political structure? Is it pos- 
sible they do not know that our founding 
fathers (to whom we popularly and ora- 
torically attribute our separation of 
church and state) tried to set up a simi- 
lar theocracy in Massachusetts and for 
many years supported the church with 
tax money and decided many theological 
points in the legislature, allowing no one 
to vote who was not a church member— 
that is, a member of the right church? 
Muriet Orson 
First Congregational Christian 
Muncie, Ind. 


Having seen and used a splendid reprint 
from your magazine in my campaign 
against this mental health racket, namely, 
“Do Humanists Exploit Our Tensions?”, 
| am wondering if you will have any re- 
prints of “The Dangers of Social Engi- 
neering” in your current issue. . . 

Petersburg, Va. Mary Bette WaLKER 


THE FAITH AND THE ETHIC 


As a subscriber and occasional contributor 
to Curistianiry Topay, I am _ con- 
strained to voice protest against an atti- 
tude which has found expression repeat- 
edly in the pages of your magazine for the 
last six months. It is that of elevating 
total abstinence in reference to fermented 
beverages to the status of a principle for 
the Christian. The latest example of this 
is in the issue which has just come to my 
hand (Feb. 2) in which tolerance “about 
the use of alcohol” is placed in the same 
category as tolerance about “delin- 
quency,” “divorce,” “wickedness in high 
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places,” “immorality,” “crime,” and “god- 
lessness” (p. 3), The implication must 
be that “the use of alcohol” is to be con- 
demned along with these other moral 
evils. I cannot stress too much the per- 
nicious wrong of this attitude and I shall 
give my reasons for this judgment. 

No sensitive Christian can but con- 
demn and deplore drunkenness and the 
evils which follow in its wake, whether 
it be the drunkenness of the occasional 
inebriate or that of the alcoholic. Every 
sensitive Christian surely knows the pang 
of grief that pierces his soul when he 
sees a drunken person. And there is no 
disposition on my part to defend many 
of the methods of the liquor traffic. 
CuristTianity Topay has sufficiently ex- 
posed the disastrous consequences of 
some of these methods. Why then such 
severe judgment upon the attitude re- 
ferred to above? It is precisely because 
it is aimed at the heart of the Christian 
faith and the biblical ethic. 

Roland H. Bainton (July 7 issue) has 
shown admirably by appeal to Luke 
7:33-35 that Jesus came drinking wine 
and that this must have been the fer- 
mented beverage denoted by that name 
(p. 5). It is impossible to adopt any 
other interpretation. This is the heart of 
the issue. We dare not impugn the in- 
tegrity of our Lord nor the relevance to 
us of his example. It is futile to appeal 
to the changed conditions under which 
we live to get away from the relevance 
to us of our Lord’s example in this par- 
ticular. Our Lord is the supreme ex- 
ample of virtue and the only example of 
perfect virtue. If we deny the abiding 
relevance here, where are we to land? 
Subtly, though the proponents are often 
unaware of what they are doing, the 
tendency, not to speak of the attempt, to 
elevate total abstinence to the position of 
principle and to invest it with the sanc- 
tion of necessary virtue is a direct as- 
sault upon our Lord’s integrity and upon 
the relevance of his example. That is why 
it is aimed at the heart of our faith. And 
it is aimed at the heart of the biblical 
ethic, too. It lies at the center of all 
ethical discrimination that we may never 
condemn the use because of the abuse. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you will permit 
one word more. How distorted has be- 
come the appeal to the weak brother! 
Into this distortion even Bainton falls 
(cf. p. 6 in the article cited above). The 
“weak brother” of Paul’s teaching (cf. 
Rom. 14) is not the person who “either 
for physical or psychological reasons” is 
“in danger of the Lost Weekend” but the 
person who on religious grounds is a 
total abstainer. How strange is the exe- 





getical casuistry to which Scripture is 
subjected! Joun Murray 
Westminster Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The diatribe of Baptist Editor C. R. 
Daley in your issue of December 22 just 
arrived here is typical of intemperate 
extremists masquerading as temperance 
advocates. As Fr. Mangrum points out 
in the same issue of your paper, the his 
toric Church knows of no such compul 
sory restriction, and this includes the 
vast majority of Christians. It is high 
time that those who stand for true tem- 
perance spoke out against the fanatical 
type of teetotalers who are driving peo- 
ple from religion by their intransigent 
attitude. 

All Saints Rectory A. T. B. Hares 
Gordonvale, Queensland, Australia 


GEOGRAPHICAL YEAR NEEDED 


Perhaps it is a good thing that your editor 
is so unfamiliar with gambling centers. 
But still, New Mexico should not be 
blamed for the open and _ legalized 
gambling in Nevada (March 16 issue, 
p- 21). You have the wrong Las Vegas! 
Grace Lutheran Church C. H. Bopp 
Bishop, Calif. 


I agree that gambling should be opposed. 
. . . « However, I am a proud ex-son of 
New Mexico. . . . Recommend a trip to 
the nice little city of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 
Leonia, N. J. LeLanp NEGAARD 
The theology of Curistianity Topay is 
good, but the geography is bad! 

Fuller Seminary 


Pasadena, Calif. 
FRUIT OF CYNICISM 


I am glad you have come out with 
strong protests against the cynical play, 
“The Third Commandment,” recently 
presented over NBC’s Kaleidoscope series 
(Mar. 2 issue.) Upon seeing it adver 
tised, I made a special effort to watch 
the play, and sat in stunned amazement 
at the blasphemy of it. Not only was 
there blasphemy against God, but the 
insinuation that evangelists are obtaining 
wealth through commercialized revival- 
ism revealed the author 
Hecht. Knowing of so many fine evange- 
lists who have been forced to leave the 
field of evangelism because of inadequate 
support by the churches, I was especially 
shocked at this false portrayal. 

D. S. BENNETT 
Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Bible ‘Text of the Month 


And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, 1 am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world (Matthew 28:18-20). 


« By these words the missionary office 
is bound upon the Church through all 
ages, till every part of the earth shall 
have been evangelized. Hrnry ALForD 


€ Once the tempter took Jesus to a high 
mountain, to show him the kingdoms of 
this world and their glory, in order to 
induce him to flee the cross in obtaining 
the Kingdom. Now Jesus himself shows 
his disciples the kingdoms of this world, 
after the cross had been borne, and points 
out the conquest his sacrifice and love 
shall achieve through the gospel. 


R. G. H. Lensxi 


¢ He must have supreme and truly di- 
vine dominion, who commands eternal 
life to be promised in his name, the 
whole world to be reduced under his 
sway, and a doctrine to be promulgated 
which is to subdue every high thing and 
bring low the human race. And certainly 
the apostles would never have been per- 
suaded to attempt so arduous a task, had 
they not known that their Protector and 
Avenger was sitting in the heaven, to 
dominion had _ been 

Joun Cavin 


whom supreme 


given. 
TEACHING THEM 


€ We are not to invent anything new; 
nor to change anything to suit the cur- 
rent of the age; but to teach the baptized 
believers to observe “all things whatso- 
ever” our Divine King has commanded. 

CHARLES SPURGEON 


€ Baptism is a mere ceremonial and 
initial act of obedience to Christ, which 
should be followed by a lifelong obedi- 
ence to all his commandments. The per- 
son who is discipled and baptized is only 
started in a course of Christian living. 
Notice that it is not simply teaching 
them the commandments of Christ, but 
teaching them to observe his command- 
ments. They who disciple and baptize 
men must teach them the duty of obey- 
ing Christ in all things; and the Chris- 
tian instructor has still fallen short of 
his task unless those whom he is called 
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have both learned what 
Christ’s commandments are, and have 
learned to observe them. 

Joun A. Broapus 


to instruct 


{ As they were to baptize men in the 
name of the sacred Three, no doubt they 
were first to make known the persons 
and offices of the holy Trinity. They 
were to declare “the Father, as our of- 
fended, but reconciled, God and Father; 
they were to make known “the Son,” as 
the sinner’s advocate and propitiation; 
they were to set forth “the Holy Ghost,” 
as the enlightener, comforter, and sanc- 
tifier of God's elect. CHARLES SIMEON 


€ “Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day: and that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are wit- 
nesses of this things.” Luxe 24:46-48 


The glorious fact of the unbroken 
presence of Christ through all the ages 
is the true Apostolic succession, an irre- 
sistible evidence of Christianity, and an 
unfailing source of strength and encour- 
agement. The promise has never been 
revoked, never forgotten, it is fulfilled 
day by day, hour by hour, amidst the 
alternations of joy and grief, of success 
and failure, and will be fulfilled to all 
true Christians as well as the Church at 
large, until the King shall appear in His 
visible Majesty to reign with his re- 
deemed people in the new heavens and 
on the new earth for ever and ever. 
Puitie ScHAFF 


PRESENCE OF CHRIST 


The Saviour might have said I will be, 
but he chooses to say I am. He is ever- 
present. There is never a time when He 
needs to come from afar. He is ever at 
hand, anticipating his servants’ presence, 
wherever that may be. In his Spirit, in 
his own co-ordinate Personality, in his 
living loving self, he is everywhere pres- 
ent, everywhere except within the con- 


sciousness of unbelieving men. He is 
round and round the consciousness of all 
men, pressing in upon them, and knock- 
ing at the door of the heart. . . . He will 
bless them to the full, perfecting his 
strength in their weakness, so that 
“through Christ who strengtheneth them, 
they can do all things” (Phil. 4:13). 
It is, as Chrysostom remarks, as if the 
Saviour had said to his disciples, “Tell 
me not of the difficulties you must en- 
counter, for I am with you.” 

James Morison 


Only the living Christ himself was 
able to conquer the fear, perplexity, and 
doubt of his disciples and to prepare 
them to enter the world as preachers of 
the glad tidings. And in like manner to- 
day it is only the risen Saviour himself 
who can banish all fear from our hearts, 
and give us the inward rest and peace 
to enable us to act as living witnesses 
of our living Redeemer. And all the 
spiritual equipment that we need, he 
gives us through the Spirit, already given 
to his church in his fullness on that first 
Pentecost and to every believer in the 
moment of regeneration. And now there 
rests on every regenerate man and wom- 
an the responsibility of being so com- 
pletely surrendered to him and so look- 
ing up to him in faith and obedience, 
that he will from moment to moment 
equip us with his divine strength for the 
task to which we have been called. 
Norvat GELDENHUYS 


His unseen presence and power make 
the perpetual miracle of church history 
and Christian life. It is a strange thing 
that since he vanished from the view of 
the disciples he has never been seen 
again by mortal eyes, never again, save 
by one man—Paul. But there is a far 
stranger thing than that. It is an in- 
finitely more wonderful thing that He 
has done all his most wonderful works 
among men since his visible presence 
was taken away, and without showing 
himself at all. Millions of men and wom- 
en in every period of Christian history 
have been moved and inspired by the 
unseen Christ than the most devoted of 
his disciples were moved and inspired 
by the sight of his bodily form. He is 
to the moral world what the vital forces 
are in the natural world. No one can 
see those vital forces or explain how they 
work. We can only see the results. They 
clothe the landscape with verdure, they 
cover the hedges with blossoms, they 
change ugliness into beauty, and waste 
places into a garden of delight. 

J]. G. Greennouc# 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? 


[Note — This editorial has been 
awarded a second-place prize by the 
Freedoms Foundation of 
Forge.] 


Valley 


THE WORLD is intrigued by the scien- 
tific progress made in outer space, with 
an assault on the moon a very real possi- 
bility. In almost every realm of human 
endeavor new discoveries and their ex- 
ploitation open up vistas for the future, 
limited solely by the boldness of imag- 
ination and the willingness to explore. 

To minimize present achievements or 
to question their ultimate dwarfing by 
those of the future is utterly foolish. In 
the writer's own specialty (surgery), the 
advances of the last dozen years have 
opened up fields which at one time were 
thought to be beyond the realm of suc- 
cessful approach. As an_ illustration— 
that which is being done in the area of 
cardiac, vascular and neurosurgery is so 
startling and successful that the public 
is but vaguely aware of it. For all of 
this we should thank God and take cour- 
age in the knowledge he has given us. 

But it is imperative that we shall not 
have our perspective warped either by 
that which has been accomplished, or by 
that which yet lies in store for the future. 

It is desperately important that we 
arrive at and keep a proper perspective 
as we think of man and of God, the 
Sovereign of this universe. 

Man has never discovered, nor can he, 
anything which the Creator has not him- 
self made and placed in his own crea- 
tion. Because of this it is vital that God 
be accorded his rightful place in his own 
universe. 

That he is so often ignored or rele 
gated to the shadows by the assertiveness 
and blindness of man is but a reflection 
of man’s sinfulness and need of redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ. 


© What shall it profit if we successfully 
conquer outer space, set up a station on 
the moon, and even attain a domination 
of these hitherto unattainable areas of 
the universe, if at the same time we do 
not learn of him through whom alone 
the inner reaches of the soul are cleansed 
and disciplined? 

For a generation we have worked to 
establish the highest living standards the 
world has ever known. Gracious living 
has become a reality for millions. Com- 


pared with the rest of the world we in 
America wallow in material prosperity. 
But what shall it profit us should we lose 
our national soul in the process? 

No amount of religiosity, pious atflir- 
mations or participation in church pro 
grams can compensate for the lust, self- 
ishness, and pride which are gnawing at 
the vitals of our moral and spiritual lives. 

Enamoured with the achievements of 
today, and the promise of yet more ease 
of living for tomorrow, we need to stop 
before it is too late and ask ourselves the 
question: “What does all of this profit 
if Christ is left outside the door?” How 
bleak and hopeless the future without 
Christ! 
largely centered on the present and on 
the material. 


And vet, our desires seem so 


We are concerned about the problems 
of education. We are frantically trying 
to recoup our lost supremacy in the realm 
of science. We recognize the very real 
danger of becoming a second-rate power 
from a military standpoint. These and 
many other problems rightly deserve our 
concern and should enlist our support of 
every legitimate and fruitful effort to im- 
prove the situation. 


« But while we do this let us also re- 
member that a nation’s strength is to be 
found primarily in the character of its 
people, for it is righteousness which ex- 
alteth a nation, and sin which drags it 
down. The trend in America, so far as 
moral and spiritual standards are con- 
cerned, is down and not up, of the flesh 
and not of the Spirit. 

Because of this it is of vital impor 
tance that the Church shall maintain her 
spiritual vision and discharge her right- 
ful functions. We have no fault to find 
with those who would have the Church 
exercise upon the contemporary social 
order her influence for righteousness, 
provided there shall be a comparable zeal 
to maintain the personal message of re- 
demption for sinners. 

The Holy Scriptures leave neither to 
the imagination nor the interpretation of 
men the content of the Gospel message, 
and in the forefront of that. message is 
the fact that out of Christ men are lost 
sinners in need of his cleansing and re- 
deeming salvation; and that the wages 
of sin is death but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord to all who will believe. 


It is the dilution, the evasion of, or the 
substitution of something else for the 
message of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment to come which is the most 
ominous sign on the horizon of contem 
porary Christianity. We are tightly con 
cerned about a Christian view to race 
relations, about a just social order, and 
about a concept of brotherhood which 
recognizes the needs and aspirations of 
the less fortunate. We long for a just 
and durable peace, and sanction a mul- 
titude of humanitarian activities, all of 
which are good and for which we should 
strive. But what shall the attaining of 
all of these things profit us, or those for 
whom we are concerned, unless at the 
same time Jesus Christ is received as 
Saviour from sin and made the Lord of 
our lives? 


« The primary task of the Church is to 
preach Christ crucified, risen and com- 
ing in triumph. What shall it profit men 
if the Church neglect this task or dilute 
the content of the message while helping 
to usher in a new world order still in the 
clutches of the devil? 

We are in the gravest danger of con- 
tinuing to treat world symptoms while 
we neglect the cause of those symptoms 
~sin in the human heart for which there 
is but one remedy, the preaching of 
which we alone are responsible. 

Looking through the astigmatic lenses 
of immediate problems we are in danger 
of losing sight of those things which are 
ultimate and eternal. The Apostle Paul 
reminded the Corinthian Christians that 
he had put first things first: “For I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which 
[ also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures; and 
that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the 
Scriptures.” It is because this is no 
longer the primary message of so many 
pulpits across America that we as a 
people, and the Church as the Church, 
stand in jeopardy. God will not be 
mocked. The salvation he wrought out 
in the counsels of eternity and brought 
into effect on the Cross of Calvary is 
God’s way, and there is no other means 
whereby men may be saved. 

In every activity and emphasis the 
individual Christian and the Church 
should ask the sobering question: “What 
shall it profit if I carry this through to a 
successful conclusion only to lose my 
own soul and the souls of those who 
need the message that Christ died for our 
sins?” 

What shall it profit? 

L. Netson Bett 
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CHRIST AND THE CAMPUS 


Of all danger areas facing religion and education 
today, the Western world’s college and university cam- 
puses are situated most vulnerably of all. Their neglect 
of Christianity has established them as vast temples of 
spiritual ignorance. 

The Communist surge already has undermined the 
spiritual vitality and moral sensitivity of wide ranges 
of twentieth century intellectual life. Yet the majority 
of American educators remain profoundly indifferent 
to the inherited religion of the West. Thereby they 
imply the virtual irrelevance of Christianity as a world- 
and-life view to classroom concerns. 

If an educator dedicated to Christian realities now 
constitutes an exception in academic circles, the pro- 
fessor who carefully delineates the bearing of Christian 
beliefs upon the content of class studies has virtually 
become an oddity. 

From this neglect of the Christian heritage must 
result something far worse than a decline of denomi- 
national work among students, already distressing to 
many religious leaders. Loss of the intellectuals to the 
Christian cause means that the tide of creative thought 
is yielded to non-Christian, even to anti-Christian, 
minds. It means also that the Christian witness is 
mainly carried by those multitudes who, prizing Chris- 
tianity as a religion ot private devotion, do not sense its 
additional relevance to the spheres of society and cul- 
ture as well. 

[his ominous prospect will worsen as enrollment in 
schools of higher education, currently totaling more 
than 3 million, doubles by 1967. 


“Campus culture is not only not Christian, it is anti- 
Christian. . . . In fact, life and values on our campuses 
are further away from Christ and his church than those 
on the mission fields of Asia, since in the minds of 
students and faculty the church and Christian faith 
have been left behind. .. .” These words are Edmond 
Perry’s, in an article titled “Search for Christian Unity 
on Campus” in the Methodist Student Movement mag- 
azine Motive (February, 1957). Many interpreters 
view Perry's appraisal as more penetrating than Jones 
B. Shannon's report in The Saturday Evening Post 

March 29, 1958) of “a revival in religious faith” on 
the American college campus. Kermit L. Lawton of 
the Division of Evangelism of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Churches, completing a survey of 14 campuses 
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in that state, thinks the religious response of students 
in state teachers colleges is best described by the term 
“spiritual neutrality.” Of 11,850 students of Protes- 
tant religious identification, only 2,181 Cor 18.4 per 
cent) participate in college-town Protestant churches. 
Although the fact must not be overlooked that a grow- 
ing number of commuter students now get a “suitcase” 
education, this is not a total explanation. Even in home 
churches, whose college age groups are slim and scanty 
to begin with, many pastors complain that college 
studies often put an end to enthusiastic participation 
of young people in church activities. American col- 
legiate education imposes peculiar stresses upon the 
Christian outlook and seems swiftly to wither church 
interest on campus and at home. 

Student indifference to university churches reflects 
a reaction to the pulpit ministry no less than a conse- 
quence of classroom lectures. Denomination after de- 
nomination the past generation zealously guarded its 
university pastorates for ministers whose eloquence and 
artistry blended with a passion to make Christianity 
acceptable to the modern mind. Their customary tech- 
nique was to purge biblical religion of whatever ran 
afoul of modern presuppositions. What inevitably hap- 
pened, of course, was that students (never underesti 
mate their powers of critical analysis) soon sensed that 
these churches too had begun worshiping modern rela- 
tivisms—which collegians could learn both more author- 
itatively and less disconnectedly in the classroom. Many 
university churches tended by the apostles of liberalism 
soon became religious shells lacking the Gospel glory. 

Some off-campus churches preserved an illusion of 
vigor by providing inter-faith fellowships. This meta- 
morphosis was experienced also on some campuses by 
the traditional Student Christian Association. The tide 
of religious inclusivism ran so strong that movements 
(such as Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship) dedicated 
to a strictly evangelical witness in the service of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of redemptive revelation were soon 
disparaged as exclusive and pietistic. More recently, 
Campus Crusade for Christ has recruited student con- 
verts also with spectacular success. Those who neglect 
the elementals of biblical faith have little ground for 
criticizing student effort which preserves such priorities 
as personal dedication to Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

In a university atmosphere, however, spiritual com- 
mitment does not fully thrive while students ignore the 
larger implications of Christianity for the whole range 
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of curriculum study. Must it not be acknowledged, 
however, that faculty more than students bear a respon- 
sibility to exhibit the historic relevance of the Christian 
world-life view? In this respect, student interest today 
often runs ahead of faculty inclination. To the pro- 
tessors more than to their pupils must be attributed an 
indirect if not direct responsibility for the frustration 
and demise of many Christian influences on campus. 
In the sphere of spiritual indifference, the modern mas 
ters have enlisted modern disciples. 


Recently in one of New England's distinguished 
colleges, the president of the Christian Association 
addressed the campus community in a required chapel 
service. The speaker was Roger Hull, Jr. The chapel 
of every secular college in the West might well echo 
this college seniors concern for Christian verities. 
Chere was an era in American campus life when a 
college president like Timothy Dwight would have said 
these things, and felt himself condemned were they 
unuttered. Today we may take heart because college 
students like Roger Hull, Jr., are voicing these great 
and timely convictions: 


We have often been referred to as the uncommitted gen- 
eration . . . . criticized for our lack of commitment to any 
ultimate hope or transforming purpose beyond our own per- 
sonal security and fulfillment. We seem to lack any sense 
of crusading spirit or sense of even local mission. 

Our dilemma has recently been best summed up by Peanuts. 
He and Linus are discussing the matters of the world, and 
Linus remarks that when he grows up he wants to be a real 
fanatic. Peanuts questions Linus as to what he wants to 
be fanatical about. Linus replies, “Oh, I don’t know, it 
doesn’t really matter. I'll be sort of a wishy-washy fanatic.” 

Our student newspaper has attributed our lack of commit- 
ment (and our “I don’t know, it doesn’t really matter” atti- 
tude) to the relativistic atmosphere of our college education. 
The general attitude of our faculty seems to be one of reluc- 
tance to state to anyone what their own commitment or lack 
of commitment might be. At this point, I would like to ask 
them to do so either in this chapel, or through any other 
means they should consider appropriate. 

Our Editor maintained that not only does our college not 
teach what ought to be in a moral sense, but it seldom 
recognizes the ability of anyone to state or know the validity 
of such statements concerning our existence. 

Last Spring an attempt was made to fill this vacuum in 
our college community through a series of chapel talks de- 
signed to confront us with various areas considered to be 
worthy of our commitment. Yet, quite absent from our series 
was a consideration of commitment to the Person of Jesus 
Christ. 

Today, merely as another student, I would like to suggest 
that the Person of Jesus Christ, in His life, in His death, 
and in His resurrection, is totally worthy of our commitment, 
and can deliver us from the despair of the uncommitted and 
seemingly directionless world, in which we find both ourselves 
and our society to be immersed. 

The claim and the good news, if there be any, of the 


Christian Faith are that God has not left us to our own 
abstract speculation as to whether He exists, or what His 
nature might be. 

The Christian Faith maintains that God Himself has come 
into the world in the historic Person of Jesus Christ. The 
Christian plea, when we would attempt to answer the ques 
tion of the existence and the nature of God, is not what 
do you think of this or that system of philosophy, this or 
that system of ethics, or this or that system of dogma, but 
rather what do you think of the Person of Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

The ultimate question we must answer when we assert the 
existence or nonexistence of God, or assume a position of 
agnosticism, is that question asked by Jesus Himself, not 
only whom do you say other men say that I am, whether it 
be your parents, your ministers, your teachers, or your room- 
mates, but “whom do you say that I am?” 

If nothing else, this question is at least answerable. In the 
New Testament Jesus Christ, both implicitly and explicitly, 
claimed to be the unique Son of God. He claimed that He 
and the Father were one, that He was the way, that He was 
the truth, and that He was the life and that no man came 
to the Father except by Him. In the 11th chapter of Matthew 
we read, “All things have been delivered to me by my Father, 
and no one knows the Father except the Son and anyone 
to whom the Son chooses to reveal Him.” So close did He 
consider His relationship with God, that to know Him was to 
know God, to see Him was to see God, to believe in Him was 
to believe in God, and to hate Him was to hate God. The 
egocentricity of this man’s claims is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. Yet, His life was filled with complete 
humility and self-sacrifice. As has been pointed out by the 
Rev. John Stott, it is this paradox of the self-centeredness of 
His teaching and the complete unself-centeredness of His 
behavior that is so baffling. 

The nature of His claims and the nature of His behavior 
force us to answer the question of whether He was the unique 
Son of God. If He was not, then we must conclude that He 
was either the world’s greatest liar and fraud, or our supreme 
paranoid. I believe there can be no intellectually honest 
middle ground. 

Due to the nature of His claims, the conclusion we come 
to becomes the singly most important decision of our lives, 
both now and for eternity. We can either accept or reject 
Him, but if there be any honesty in us, we cannot ignore Him. 

Yet, in order to come to a decision concerning His question 
to us, “Whom do you say that I am?” and due to the order of 
its magnitude, we must at least seek Him with the same 
degree of effort and openmindedness that we employ in the 
daily study of one of our courses. It has been said that “God’s 
chief quarrel with man is that he does not seek.” Because 
we do not attend a lecture it does not mean that the lecture 
was not given. Nor, does the fact that we attend the lecture 
and fail to study and understand it mean that the lecturer 
did not know what he was talking about. You and I can 
seek Jesus Christ in the pages of the New Testament, and 
in the testimony and community of those who have found 
faith in Him. 

If we assume a position of Christian Faith, agnosticism 
or atheism, in order to be in any way intellectually honest, 
we must have at least spent some serious days of study in 
the New Testament. 

For those of us who have difficulty in accepting the New 
Testament documents as more than wishful projections of a 
few fishermen, I would again hope that we would have the 
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honesty to determine for ourselves through firsthand study 
whether they be reliable or not, rather than on the basis 
of secondhand information and pure hearsay. The particular- 
ized nature of the accounts, their mutually verifying quality, 
and the inclusion of accounts no group of hero worshippers 
would ever include, give evidence of their reliability as actual 
history. However, even if we discredit the historicity of these 
documents, as John Stuart Mill has pointed out in his Three 
Essays on Religion, we have the even greater difficulty of 
explaining how a handful of completely uneducated fishermen 
could have concocted the sayings and imagined the life and 
character of this unparalleled person revealed in the New 
Testament. 

For those of us who have difficulty in accepting those 
who have found faith in Him, I would hope that we would 
have the honesty and courage to admit that we are also im- 
perfect and to realize that there is still someone who wel- 
comes us in spite of all our imperfections, and in no way 
holds them against us. 

I have committed my life to Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God. I can say with the deepest conviction that the reality 
of God’s presence and love in Jesus Christ is as real to me as 
your presence here this morning. By no means do I have the 
answers to all of life’s problems or to many of the objections 
to the Christian Faith. But one thing I do know, Jesus 
Christ has changed my life and made all things new. Where 
my life was once directionless and disturbed, it now has 
purpose and peace. 

I ask you to consider earnestly and to answer the same 
question asked by Jesus Christ, “Whom do you say that I 
am?” I believe its answer is of eternal importance. END 


SEMINARIES MOVING STUDENTS 
INTO CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


Ministers who recall the trepidation of their first pas- 
torates, especially the anxieties of a first wedding or 
funeral service, will grasp the practical value of field 
work programs now projected by the seminaries. If 
internship is indispensable for prospective physicians, 
it may well nigh be so for prospective ministers. Such 
work bridges the gap between professional training, 
largely theoretical, and the practical issues of life. 

One problem connected with internship is the time 
factor. Combining intern work with theological dis- 
ciplines in a three-year course is most difficult. The 
enlarging responsibilities of church relationships face 
the student in a typical three-year theological program 
with unremitting pressures. Christy Wilson, who writes 
of the Princeton program in this issue, has said that a 
_ department of field work must be assured that divinity 
students are giving first place to their academic course, 
since their groundwork in the disciplines is basic. Some 
observers think the pendulum is now swinging too far 
in the direction of field education. They think the 
sacredness of the ministerial calling is somewhat cheap- 
ened when novices are hurried into important areas of 
service. Since the student comes as an intern, however, 
it should be easy to restrict his areas of responsibility. 

One possible alternative is an intern program of a 
year following graduation, in which the student serves 
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as assistant minister. Ordination might follow the com- 
pletion of such internship, whereupon the graduate 
would assume his own pastorate. This at least would 
assure a full priority for the basic studies in a day 
when even divinity students seem to get by with a 
minimal exposure to the biblical languages and to 
biblical and systematic theology. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. encourages students in its four 
seminaries to take a “clinical year,” usually between 
the second and third year of studies. Church history, 
theology, even the languages, become relevant and liv- 
ing when scholars are at work not simply with text- 
books but with real people in life situations. Knowl- 


edge and practice must somehow be held together. END 


ANGLICANS CREATE 
NEW CHURCH OFFICE 


Heralded as one of the most significant developments 
within the Anglican communion in years was the ap- 
pointment of Episcopal Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 
as Executive Officer of the world-wide Anglican com- 
munion. Represented in the Anglican communion are 
15 autonomous church bodies. In the United States 
the Protestant Episcopal Church became a self-govern- 
ing body in full communion with Canterbury during 
the year 1787. All Provinces recognize the leadership 
of the see of Canterbury, and it was at the invitation 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, that Bishop Bayne accepted the newly-created 
post of Executive Officer. This new office will expe- 
dite cooperation between Anglican communions, but 
it is too early to judge whether this is a first step 
towards a world Anglican Church. END 


STRANGE HYMNODY 
ON THE RIVIERA 


According to Holiday magazine, the most popular 
numbers at Monte Carlo’s roulette tables are 17 and 
29. What has this to do with the church? More than 
the churchman would care to believe. For it is further 
reported that in the English church in Monaco, no 
hymn with a number lower than 37 is sung, for fear 
that hunch-players in the congregation will rush out 
to back it. An American may be shocked at this, but 
he may not be smug. For in early New England the 
practice of betting on the numbers of the next Sunday’s 
hymns was not unknown, even if this was somewhat 
less disturbing to the decorum of the worship service 
than the quaint Monacan custom. 

The lesson here for the Riviera hymnal compiler 
is quite evident—he must not serve his best vintage 
first. And if the Mediterranean sunshine must pene- 
trate one’s reflection on an iniquitous state of affairs, 
he has to admit that in Monte Carlo they get people 


inside the church who most need evangelizing. END 
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Southern Presbyterians Challenge NCC Study 


Citizens of Atlanta, it is said, look 
upon General Sherman as a fellow who 
was rather careless with fire. There were 
indications in the Georgia capital April 
23-28 of a feeling on the part of the 
National Council of Churches that its 
Fifth World Order Study Conference in 
Cleveland had been playing with fire. 
The occasion was the 99th General 

Assembly of the 
NORTH Presbyterian Church 
AMERICA 


in the U.S. CSouth- 

ern), and the Cleve- 
land conference’s pronouncements fa- 
voring U.S. recognition and U.N. 
admission of Red China in general over- 
shadowed all other issues in producing 
the longest and most vigorous debate of 
the annual meeting in Druid Hills Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Chief firefighter on the scene was Dr. 
R. H. Edwin Espy, associate general 
secretary, National Council of Churches, 
who in committee session and before 
the assembly (as a fraternal dele- 
gate) emphasized the manifold services 
of the NCC apart from the study confer- 
ences it calls from time to time and 
which, by their nature, it cannot con- 
trol. But his efforts were unavailing in 
face of opposing overtures from 11 pres- 
byteries. A majority report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Interchurch Relations 
called upon the assembly to “register its 
disapproval” to the NCC for the action 
taken by the Cleveland conference on 
Red China. This the assembly did, the 
measure passing by a large majority after 
reports were heard concerning some reper- 
cussions of the Cleveland pronounce- 
ments in the Far East: divisiveness 
within the Southern Presbyterian church 
in that area and Roman Catholic pre- 
tensions in Formosa of being the only 
effective bulwark against communism. 
The majority report was amended to em- 
brace a minority report which had 
“reaffirmed” the right of conferences of 
Christians to give “consideration to moral 
and spiritual problems inherent in world 
relations,” and at the same time expressed 
unequivocal opposition to “the atheistic 
dictatorship and other evils of com- 
munism, whether in recognized Soviet 
Russia or in unrecognized Red China.” 

But this did not end the matter. A 
second minority report was presented, 
this one scoring NCC leaders for social- 
ism and opposition to U.S. defense pro- 
grams through the years, and voicing 
distaste for NCC political lobbying. 
“History... warns that, if the church 
presumes to dictate to the state, soon the 
state will control the church.” Five over- 











More than 500 commissioners converged on Druid Hills Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta, Georgia, for 99th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
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tures had come to the assembly request- 
ing withdrawal of the church from the 
NCC. This report asked that these over- 
tures be answered by the assembly’s re- 
questing each presbytery to “express its 
desire as to continued membership” in 
the NCC in order to give guidance to 
the 1960 General Assembly for proper 
action. (In 1931 the church pulled out 
of the Federal Council of Churches but 
returned in 1941.) After lengthy debate, 
the assembly rejected the minority report 
341-116, and then approved the majority 
report which answered the five overtures 
in the negative. 

At the assembly’s opening session, re- 
tiring Moderator Philip F. Howerton, 
a layman, distinguished himself with an 
address on the historic influence of the 
Reformed faith upon American political 
philosophy and upon citizens, empha- 
sizing that the reformation of society can 
come “in no other way” than through 
reformation of individuals. As to the 
present, he challenged the more than 
500 commissioners (evenly divided be- 
tween ruling and teaching elders) with 
the fact that 1167 churches for an entire 
year have been unable te report a single 
profession of faith. And the report of 
the Board of World Missions spoke omi- 
nously of a continuous decline in pro- 
portionate giving for benevolent causes 
to the present “critical” point where the 
church’s past great emphasis upon world 
missions is in danger of becoming sec- 
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ondary in the denominational program. 

On the other hand, the 872,000-mem- 
ber church, planning an emphasis on 
evangelism as part of its 1961 centennial 
observance, was able to report the organ- 
izing of some 60 churches per year in its 
territory of 16 states and the District of 
Columbia. And the assembly served no- 
tice that it had set no geographical boun- 
daries for the church’s work, these being 
limited only by the ability of the synods 
and presbyteries, and urged these to ex- 
tend their work to any “contiguous un- 
churched areas.” 

Presiding over sessions of lively de- 
bate with a gifted impartiality was the 
newly-elected moderator, Dr. Ernest 
Trice Thompson, since 1925 professor 
of church history at Union Theological 
Seminary, Southern Presbyterian institu- 
tion in Richmond, Virginia. The as- 
sembly paid special tribute to its stated 
clerk, Dr. Eugene C. Scott, retiring in 
June after 23 years in that office. His 
successor, Dr. James A. Millard, now 
professor at Texas’ Austin Theological 
Seminary, was elected last year. 

The problem of divorce and remar- 
riage faced the assembly this year as last. 
The 1958 assembly had voted to revise 
the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Book of Church Order to allow 
for remarriage of divorced persons when 
a pastor is convinced that there is re- 
pentance for earlier failure and determi- 
nation to build (Cont'd on page 33) 
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THE ADEQUATE MAN 





Paul in <a 

Philippians “7 * i hogs 
The 

sd ? 

\ portrait of Paul as JM 


“the greatest of hu- 


PAUL S. REES | 


mans, in this most 
human of all his epis- 
tles—the letter to the 
Philippians.’ From 


this portrait, Dr. Rees shows what 


it means to be an “adequate man,” 


affectionate, alert, aspiring. A com- 
prehensive exposition of Philip- 
pians. $2.00 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
CHRISTIAN CONVERSION 


ROBERT O. FERM 


Scientifically, from 
the Christian basis 
and with Christian 
insight, Dr. Ferm 
discusses the psy- 
chological processes 
of conversion. This 
book is a “must” 
text and reference for teachers, stu- 
dents, ministers, evangelists, Chris- 
$4.00 





tian leaders and workers. 








PICTORIAL PROFILE 
OF THE HOLY LAND 


J. E. and CAROLYN F. HOLLEY 
Nearly 


photographs 


250 large 
with 
descriptions of the 
places and things 
mentioned in the 
Bible: David’s 
tomb, the Good 
Samaritan’s’ Inn. 


Gethsemane, many 





others. Scripture 
references are included, and a small 
map with each picture shows ap- 


proximate location. $5.95 





At your bookstore 
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‘Minimum Representation’ 


Eastern Orthodox Churches would ac- 
cept an invitation to the Ecumenical 
Council summoned by Pope John XXIII 
only if the rest of the Christian world 
is invited to send representatives, Patri- 
arch Athenagoras of Istanbul 
last month. 

The supreme leader of some 150 mil- 
lion Eastern Orthodox throughout the 
world said the 


declared 


“minimum representation 
of the other Churches would be their col- 
lective representation through the World 
Council of Churches.” 

Patriarch Athenagoras’ pronouncement 
was disclosed at the annual meeting of 
the U. S. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches by Archbishop 
Iakovos, the former Metropolitan James 
who is now head of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America. 

Earlier in his address, the archbishop 
told the conference that “it should always 
be remembered in all ecumenical circles 
that there are no churches, but one.” 

He urged that the ecumenical move- 
ment “be brought down from the level 
of the ecumenists to the level of the peo- 
ple, from the complex terminology used 
by theologians to the language under- 
stood by the faithful.” 

Several weeks before the WCC’s U. S. 
Conference meeting, held in Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, Archbishop Iakovos 
became the first Greek Orthodox arch- 
bishop to have an audience with the 


Roman Catholic pope in 350 years. 


Ecumenical Concern 


A top ecumenical figure was expected 
to be on hand May 11 in Geneva for 
the foreign ministers conference. 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde said he 
would represent the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, a joint 
agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. 

Nolde said his presence would be de- 
signed “to symbolize the concern of the 
churches and to offer to the principal 
participants—in person or by letter—the 
encouragement which can be provided 
by this expression of concern.” 


Call for Evangelism 


From Miami Beach last month came a 
Methodist plea, addressed to the World 
Council of Churches, for a “World Con- 
gress on Evangelism.” 

At an annual meeting of the Methodist 
Church’s Board of Evangelism, General 
Secretary Harry Denman urged the 
WCC to call such an 


“evangelism con- 


gress” as a means of “stirring the several 
denominations to launch a world evan- 
gelistic movement.” 

Denman also reafirmed an earlier plea 
that Methodists themselves undertake a 
“Decade of Dynamic Discipleship for 
Evangelism.” 

“If we are to be an_ evangelistic 
church,” he said, “our percentage of in- 
crease must not merely keep pace with 
that of population; it must be larger.” 


Bishops in Washington 

Fifty-one Methodist bishops spent four 
active days in Washington last month. 
They ( (1) conferred with top politicians, 
(2) broke ground for an eight-million- 
dollar hospital and nursing sched. and 
(3) dedicated a 750 thousand dollar 
chapel-administration building at Wesley 
Theological Seminary. 

At semi-annual business sessions, the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church installed Bishop Marvin A. 
Franklin as new president, succeeding 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy was elected president- 
designate. Franklin is from Jackson, 
Mississippi, Kennedy from Los Angeles. 

Kennedy’s selection means he will pre- 
side at the opening of the next quadren- 
nial General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church in Danver next year. 

While in Washington, the Methodist 
bishops arranged separate sessions with 
such notables as President Eisenhower, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, several cabinet 
members, and Senators John F. Kennedy, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, and Lyndon 
Johnson. The bishops were said to have 
discussed “public questions” with the 
government leaders, but details were not 
disclosed. 

Bishop Herbert Welch, at 96 the 
senior Methodist bishop, spoke at the 
campus dedication. All the bishops were 
taken on a tour of the new seminary 
grounds, located adjacent to American 
University in Northwest Washington. 
Both schools are Methodist-afhliated. 
The seminary had been located at West- 
minster, Maryland, until last September. 

A groundbreaking ritual written by 
Oxnam, now recuperated from injuries 
suffered in a Christmas traffic accident, 
was employed at the site of the seven- 
story, 350-bed Sibley Memorial Hospital, 
related to the Woman’s Division of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. Its school 
of nursing will be affiliated with Ameri- 
can University. Site is near the Potomac 
River in Northwest Washington. The 
hospital until now has been located in 


downtown Washington. 
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A Year's Respite 


Princeton Theological Seminary nar- 
rowly escaped public censure from the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors last month. At an annual meeting 
in Pittsburgh, the AAUP voted to with- 
hold censure of Princeton for a year 
despite a committee’s charge that the 
seminary “was clearly njustified” in 
terminating the appointme..t of Protessor 
Daniel Theron in 1957. 

“No formal charge appropriate to the 
termination of a tenure appointment was 
brought against him,” the committee said. 
“The administration of the Princeton 
heological Seminary is therefore censur- 
able. However, under an incoming presi- 
dent there is an expectation of sub- 
stantial changes in faculty-administration 
relations. [The committee] consequently 
recommends. . . that censure be withheld 
for a year to allow opportunity for (1) 
the adoption of an acceptable tenure sys- 
tem, (2) evidence of acceptable faculty 
participation in the formulation and oper- 
ation of such a system, and (3) an offer 
of reinstatement to Professor Theron.” 

Delegates to the AAUP meeting at the 
same time voted to censure Fisk Univer- 
sity and New York University for actions 
related to faculty dismissals. 

The AAUP action regarding Princeton 
bore similarity to a report brought by 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools against Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville. The AAUP 
and the AATS are not related. 

AATS findings against the Louisville 
seminary likewise brought a year of vir- 
tual probation during which the Baptist 
school is expected to “repair the damage” 
caused by dismissal of 13 professors. The 
AATS questioned the “character of ad- 
ministrative procedures” which led to the 
dismissals, and still threatens to drop 
the seminary from its list of accredited 
schools, even though the dismissals have 
been rescinded and the professors asked 
to resign instead. 

Although both the AATS and the 
AAUP have raised similar issues, the 
two groups have not shared each other's 
concerns. An AAUP spokesman said 
there is no record of any investigation of 
the Louisville dismissals. The AATS, in 
turn, has never publicly expressed any 
anxieties about the Princeton dispute. 


Unanimous Endorsement 


Dr. Clyde P. St. Amant will become 
dean of the School of Theology at South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, June 1. The school has been with- 


out a permanent dean for several years. 


St. Amant has been professor of church 
history at New Orleans Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, having served at the 
school since 1943. He holds a doctorate 
from New College, Edinburgh. 

Selection of St. Amant received the 
unanimous endorsement of the present 
seminary faculty, a spokesman said. 

Announcement of the appointment 
came from seminary President Duke K. 
McCall, himself the recipient of a new 
distinction this month. On May 31, 
McCall will preach the baccalaureate 
sermon to the first graduating class of the 
new Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. President Eisenhower 
was expected to deliver the commence- 
ment address. 


On to Adelaide 
With the scheduled windup this week 


of a record-breaking, month-long evange- 
listic series in Sydney, Billy Graham and 
his team prepared to begin shorter cam- 
paigns in other Australian cities. 

Response in Sydney appeared to have 
shattered all precedent for a Graham 

crusade—in attend- 

CONTINENT ance per service, de- 
OF AUSTRALIA isions, and church 
support. Historians 
could rank the Sydney meetings with 
the greatest of evangelical impacts. 

A crusade in Adelaide was scheduled 
to begin May 13. Associate evangelist 
Joseph Blinco was to conduct the crusade 
for the first 11 days, with Graham ad- 
dressing the three final meetings on May 
24, 25 and 26. 

In Perth, meetings were to start on 
May 15 with associate evangelist Grady 
Wilson speaking at the first six meetings 
and Graham addressing the two final 
rallies on May 21 and 22. 

The schedules represent an adjust- 
ment of the original Australian crusade 
timetable. Changes were made after con- 
sultations with crusade committees. 

Associate evangelist Leighton Ford 
will initiate the crusade in Brisbane May 
17. Graham will conclude the series 
there May 29, 30 and 31. 

In Melbourne, where the opening 
series of the Australian campaign is still 
having positive effects, Dr. James Stew- 
art, professor of New Testament at New 
College, Edinburgh, arrived from Scot- 
land to take up a 16-week guest appoint- 
ment at Scots Church. Stewart was 
quoted as saying that Scotland was feel- 
ing even yet the impact of the crusade 
there four years ago. The professor was 
reported to have said that Graham’s mes- 
sage is based upon “a fairly profound 
theology of the Christian faith.” 




















A UNIQUE PROGRAM OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Milligan College has been committed to 
a unique program of Christian education 
since 1881. 

Milligan College proceeds upon the 
assumption that all knowledge is one. 
As such what is known about God (the 
Bible), God’s world (science), and man 
himself (history), are brought together in 
three distinct but inter-related areas of 
learning. Biblical data, scientific inves- 
tigation and the record of history stand 
on equal ground in providing the basis 
of fact and knowledge. 

Milligan organizes its academic pro- 
gram into five convenient areas of learn- 
ing: the Area of Religious Learning, the 
Area of Humane Learning, the Area of 
Social Learning, the Area of Scientific 
Learning and the Area of Vocational 
Learning. 

The Milligan faculty of 27 competent 
Christian scholars are qualified to relate 
their fields of specialization to the other 
areas of learning. Each professor intro- 
duces Biblical data into his teaching, 
wherever it is applicable. 

Milligan College is dedicated to the 
principle that Christian education is the 
hope of the world and that character 
building is the first and most important 
product of Christian higher education. 

Counselling at Milligan goes beyond 
academic and vocational guidance. The 
Milligan counsellor looks for a Christian 
solution to all problems. He finds it in 
a personal Christian response to the 
Word of God. 

Dormitory life is an integral part of 
the educational experience at Milligan 
College. Students from different sections 
of the country (29 different states) find 
common fellowship in Christian commit- 
ment expressed in circles of prayer, wor- 
ship, service in nearby Churches and 
social experiences with the presence of 
Christ. This bond gives rise to a fellow- 
ship, which the students refer to as mem- 
bership in the “Milligan Family.” 

Milligan regards every career as sub- 
ject to the judgment of Christ in terms 
of the New Testament. Earning a living 
is an opportunity for a Christian min- 
istry. 

Professional studies are offered in the 
ministry and Christian education, ele- 
mentary and high school teaching and 
such pre-professional fields as pre-law, 
pre-engineering, pre-medicine, pre-den- 
tistry and pre-pharmacy. 

Strong courses in mathematics and 
science are well established in the Milli- 
gan tradition. 

Language opens to us the mind of 
God and man. Milligan provides this 
opportunity through the study of Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, French and 
German. 

Men are free when their judgments 
are right. Milligan lays the foundation 
for Christian freedom through integrating 
Biblical data with the disciplines of the 
liberal arts. 

This unique program has been tested 
for 78 years. It unites human knowledge 
and the revelation of God. It has pro- 
duced men and women of leadership for 
the Church and State. 

A catalog and guidance bulletin giv- 
ing such information as faculty, campus, 
expenses, etc., are being reserved for 
you. For this additional information, 
write 


President, DEAN E. WALKER 


Milligan College 
Milligan College, Tennessee 
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“THE YEARS THAT COUNT 


By Rosalind Rinker 


A Book That Lets Young People 
Think For Themselves ... 











- « « Miss Rinker has that rare ability to 
communicate the truths of God so that they 
are relevant to the very existence of 
students.” 

— C. Stacey Woods, Gen. Sec'y, The Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Students. 
128. Pages $2.00 
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NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND 


stm in Bethlehe Ten 


. yuntries loventh ——- tour by Bible profs. 


conomy priced, Time Payments Free illustrated folder 


——y LANDS SEMINARS, Box 3-C, Wilmore, Ky. 
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“GOD IS MY LANDLORD” 
The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
in 45 minutes color-sound 


Write Mrs. Perry Hayden, “The Quaker Miller’’ 
Tecumseh, Mich., Dept. CT 





PLANBOOK 
by STANDARD 





ALL-NEW VBS Course 
FOLLOWING JESUS 


Investigate Standard’s new and com- 
plete true-to-the-Bible VBS course today. 


Five 
low cost, 


Single theme is “‘Following Jesus.” 
grades, full color, Redi-cut, 
easy to teach. 
FREE PLANBOOK fully describes ma- 
terial, methods for conducting inspirational 
VBS. Illustrates exclusive new Redi-cut 
pupils’ books. 
INTRODUCTORY KIT $4.50 value, only 
$3.75. Contains teachers’ manuals, one 
pupil’s workbook each grade, director’s 
manual, VBS Planbook, publicity aids, etc. 
EE ee ee eee 
— FREE PLANBOOK 
— INTRODUCTORY KIT containing all material 
described above, $3.75. 


Check enclosed for $.. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, or Dept. CT-5 
STANDARD PUBLISHING, Cincinnati 31 
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PROTESTANT 


@ For the 1958-59 term, the U. S. 
Office of Education estimates an en- 
rollment of 5,695,000 pupils in ele- 
mentary and secondary grades of non- 
public schools. Nearly 90 per cent of 
attend 11,170 Roman Catholic 
and secondary 
Missouri Synod Lutherans lead Prot- 
estants in the number of such schools 
1,188. y Adventists 
are second with 1,115 and Episco- 


these 


elementary schools. 


with Seventh-day 


palians are third with 232. 


@ American Baptist missions officials 
announced last month that two Con- 
golese nationals have become the first 
officially ordained pastors in the his- 
tory of the denomination’s work in the 


Belgian Congo. 


oe Religious 
tries paid tribute last month to George 
Frederick Handel, one of the greatest 
of all composers who was noted for 


groups in many coun- 


his religious works. The occasion was 


the 200th anniversary of his death. 


@ Hartwick College, located in One- 
onta, New York, and related to the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
is recipient of a bequest of $1,700,000 
the late Miss 
resident of 


from the estate of 
Marion Yager, former 
Oneonta who died in Italy last Febru- 
ary . . . Westminster Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia is desig- 
nated to receive $473,000 from the 
estate of a Rochester, New York, 
woman who died last year. 


@ Hawaii's first congregation of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. was organized last month 
at a service attended by some 400. 


@ A Roman Catholic archbishop’s 
edict prompted sponsors of the “Miss 
New Mexico” beauty pageant to can- 
cel their public swim suit competition. 
(Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne of Santa 
Fe ruled that no Catholic girls could 
enter beauty contests involving bath- 
ing suit competition. 


@ A Religious News Service 
5 
parison of government statistics 


com- 
shows 
that Americans spend about 15 per 
cent more for tobacco products than 
they give for religious and charitable 
purposes. Latest annual figures show: 
for tobacco products, $4,262,000,000; 


PANORAMA 


for charity (including all religious giv- 
ing) $3,746,000,000. 


@ Upland (California) College an- 
nounced last month that it has been 
accredited by the Western College 
Association. 


@ An agency of the United Church 
of Canada says 166 new church 
buildings will be needed in the next 
four years. 


@ A new four-year program leading 
to a bachelor of arts degree will re- 
place bachelor of theology and re- 
ligious programs in the 
division of Northern 
Chi- 


education 
undergraduate 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
cago, beginning in the fall. 


@ Wheaton College will build a new 
chapel costing some $1,500,000. Off- 
cials hope the chapel will be com- 
pleted in time for the June, 1960, 
centennial commencement. 


@ The Council of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Southwestern Virginia is sus- 
pending all youth conferences at its 
“Hemlock Haven” summer camp 
erounds for a year. Clergy and lay 
elements have failed to reach agree- 
ment on whether to integrate the 
youth camp. 


@ A 45-church Mennonite organiza- 
tion which dates back more than 100 
vears will henceforth be known as the 
Bible Fellowship Church. Its congre- 
gations are located in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


@ Fresh fish from the Sea of Galilee 
were flown to Chicago to grace the 
menu at last month’s “National Church 
Design and Building Conference.” 


@ Miss Lillian Hamer, 47-year-old 
British worker for the China Inland 
Mission, was reported shot and killed, 
apparently by bandits, in Thailand’s 


northern Chiengmai province. 


@ The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety is distributing a new translation 


of the four Gospels in colloquial Rus- 


sian. A group of Russian scholars 
associated with the Orthodox Insti- 
tute of St. Sergius in Paris had 


worked eight years on the project. 
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Auto Insurance 
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Non-drinkers have fewer, 
less costly accidents. We 
pass the savings along to 
our policy holders. If you 
qualify, write for informa- 
tion to Dept, CT-9. 


Wroferred Kish 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


6000 GRAND AVENUE © DES MOINES, IOWA 





Please mention Curistianiry Topay 


when you write to advertisers. 








STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


“Character Before Career’’ 


Accredited college preparation for 
boys. Distinctive Christian training. 
Grades eight to college entrance. Boys 
from fourteen states and sixteen for- 
eign countries. Full athletic program. 
70-acre campus, accessible by car or 
train. Thirty-eighth year begins Sep- 
tember 15. 


For a catalogue, write the headmaster, 


Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein 


Box 50 Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y. 














EVANGELICAL CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


MYERSTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


EVANGELICAL EMPHASIS 
CONSERVATIVE THEOLOGY 


Chartered by State of Pennsylvania. Train- 
ing for ministers and missionaries leading 
to B. D. Degree or Diploma. * Open to 
tudents of all d inations. * Fall se- 
mester begins September 14. 

For catalogue and information, write: 


DR. K. R. MAURER, Dean 
121 South College Street, Myerstown, Pa. 














Anglicans in Japan 


A public rally attended by more than 
4,000 highlighted initial centenary ob- 
servances of Japanese Anglicanism this 
month. (For other anniversaries, 
page 36.) 

A host of Episcopalian dignitaries from 
all parts of the world were on hand for 
the rally, held in a Tokyo gym. The 

three-day opening 
FAR ceremonies of the 
EAST 


year-long commem- 

oration included a 
communion service held in conjunction 
with the 26th General Synod of the 
Anglican church in Japan. 

Ceremonies to mark the 100th anni- 
versary of Protestantism in Japan will be 
held in the fall. 

The Nippon Seikokai (Japan Holy 
Catholic Church), as the Anglican or- 
ganization there is called, has 10 dio- 
ceses, 33 educational institutions, and 
five hospitals. The Rev. Michael Hin- 
suke Yashiro is presiding bishop. 

Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, used the occasion 
to call for “an unparalleled conquest” 
over sexual habits so that families will 
not have more children than they can 
bring up decently and without making 
“undue demands” on society. 

Also present were Dr. Arthur C. Lich- 
tenberger, presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, Archbishop Reginald Charles 
Halse of Brisbane, Australia, and Dr. 
Ivor Norris, bishop of Brandon, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

The Anglican church in Japan was 
founded by two American missionaries, 
the Rev. Channing Moore Williams and 
John Liggins, in May of 1859. 
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Christ and Islam 


Eighty-three churchmen from 21 coun- 
tries assembled at Asmara, Ethiopia, last 
month to pool ideas on what should be 
the Christian approach to Islam. Dele- 
gates came from many parts of Africa 
and the Near East and from as far as 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Study groups considered “methods and 
implications of the experience of con- 
version,” “the church’s follow-up of con- 
version,” “the bearing of modern tenden- 


cies and develop- 
CONTINENT ments in Islam to- 
OF AFRICA 


” « 





day,” “religious ex- 
perience in Islam 





and its relation to the Christian faith,” 
and “the relation of the churches of the 
Middle East to Islam.” Functional groups 
discussed other aspects of the missionary | 










Wherever greatness stands 
in our Christian Heritage 


... Fuller Seminary honors it! 


John Knox...a man made of the mettle 
to do the impossible...was raised up 
by God to lead the Scottish Church 
out of the decadence into which it 
had sunk in the 16th century. 


Born of peasant stock between 1505 
and 1515, Knox as a youth cast his 
lot with the Protestant cause...sur- 
vived 19 months as a galley slave in 
the Mediterranean...spurned the 
charms of Mary Queen of Scots in 
the name of God and the Gospel. 


The personification of fortitude and 
indomitable courage, he became the 
soul of the Scottish Reformation and 
the founder of the Presbyterian 
Church. His basic concepts...and 
those of all other Christian denomi- 
nations...are important parts of the 
course of study at Fuller Seminary. 
Our founder, Charles E. Fuller of The 
Old Fashioned Revival Hour, estab- 
lished this seminary to promote the 
historic Christian faith as found in 
the inspired Word of God...to pro- 
duce Christian leadership by com- 
bining great learning with great love. 
Our faculty have drawn up a statement 
of faith which is one of the strongest 
affirmations of the authority of the 
Bible found anywhere. 

Our students come from all major de- 
nominations, assured that at Fuller 
they will learn the cardinal doctrines 
of historic orthodoxy...finding their 
own denominations presented in a 
scholarly light. 

Fuller Theological Seminary is fully 
accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. 


[---- - 


FULLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CT-5 
135 N. Oakland Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


OI am a college student, and would 
like your booklet, “How to Select a 
Theological Seminary.” 

0) I am interested in helping strengthen 
the Christian ministry, would like 
more information about the aims and 
activities of Fuller Seminary. 
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Achievement through Innovation 





Mimeograph up to 20,000 copies from just one inking. 
Mimeograph copies of typewritten text, handwriting, 
ruled forms, printers’ type faces . . . even amazing 
facsimiles of screened half-tones . . . in crisp black or as 
many as five brilliant colors at one time. 


New, low-cost A. B. Dick mimeographs, with either paste 
or liquid inking systems, need no pumping or priming. 
Unique corner-separator feed system on all A. B. Dick 
mimeographs handles lightweight paper or post cards 
without jamming or feeding doubles. A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products are for use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. Call your 

A. B. Dick Company distributor, listed in the yellow 
pages, for information or a free demonstration. 

Or mail coupon at right. 
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Newest Advance 


Construction has started on this $325,000 
structure which will give Dallas Seminary 
one of the finest theological library build- 
ings in the Southwest with a designed 
capacity of 100,000 volumes to serve a 
student body of 500 men. Occupancy is 
scheduled for the beginning of the 1959-60 
school year in September. 


Mosher Library marks the newest advance 
in Dallas Seminary's Master Plan for Ex- 
pansion designed to provide the best pos- 
sible physical, academic, and spiritual 
facilities for “Training Men of God to 
Preach the Word." Your prayerful support 
of this ministry is desired. 


For free catalog, other literature write 
THE REGISTRAR 


DALLAS 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Dallas 4, Texas 


3909 Swiss Avenue ¢ 
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enterprise and Dr. Kenneth Cragg of St. 
George’s Cathedral in Jerusalem led a 
Bible study. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. and 13 other 


national church bodies with predominant 


Presbyterian representation. 

Outcome of the assembly was a 10- 
point “message” to sponsoring churches 
and “all our brothers in Christ.” 

“We call upon all the Christian 
churches in the Middle East to play a 
full part in national self-fulfillment,” the 
statement said, “and upon their members 
to share wholeheartedly in that disci- 
plined citizenship which is the expression 
of true love of one’s nation. 


“. . . We believe that the Christian | 


church can and should play a prophetic 
role in the Middle East today, that 
Christian ideals of the dignity of man 
and of justice, and Christian programs 


of social welfare are vital to Middle East | 


governments as they battle with the prob- 


lems of poverty, disease, ignorance, and | 


human greed.” 

An appendix to the “message” called 
for high, modern educational standards 
in Christian schools operated by local 
churches and for promotion of Bible 


teaching wherever possible. The appen- 


dix stressed a need for renewed pro- 
grams of “evangelism and church nur- 
ture,” for more competent Christian lead- 
ership among both laymen and clergy- 
men, and for better literature and more 
student centers. 


Frontier Facilities 


A printing plant which can turn out | 
30,000,000 pages of Christian literature | 
annually was dedicated at Lagos, Nigeria, | 


last month. 


The new building will house the print- | 
ing and publishing facilities of the Niger- 


Challenge Press, operated by the Sudan 
Interior Mission. 
Three hundred guests representing 


Protestant churches throughout West | 


Africa attended the dedication. Congrat- 
ulatory messages were received from a 
number of African government officials. 

The Niger-Challenge Press is a merger 
of the eight-year-old African Challenge 
organization and the 49-year-old Niger 
Press. Its new staff numbers 38 Africans. 

The African Challenge is an evan- 
gelical monthly with a popular appeal 
sold at hundreds of newsstands over the 
Dark Continent. 

Guest speaker at the ceremonies was 
Sir Francis Akanu Ibiam, council chair- 
man of Nigeria’s University College. 





A Basic Interpretation of American History 


CENTRAL THEMES 
or AMERICAN LIFE 


by TIM J. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.M., LL.D. 


Attorney at Law; Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 1949-1950 


@ A fascinating account of the 
Providence of God in the founda- 
tional history of the United States 

@® The Christian basis of American 
political, economic and cultural life 

@ The desecularization of our his- 
tory and culture and its meaning for 
the future 


This unique book is the first com- 
prehensive treatise on the Christian 
philosophy of American history—an 
invaluable volume of fully docu- 

| mented source material. 
| 
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$3.50—At Your Bookstore, or 
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Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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VIRGIN BIRTH DEBATE 


American Presbyterianism edged closer 


| this month to a doctrinal test on the vir- 


gin birth involving the presidency of one 
of its major schools, San Francisco Theo- 
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Where will the emphasis be in your VBS 
program? Handwork? Field trips? Play and 
song activities? 

VBS can play an important role in your 
church's program of evangelism. Why not 
make the most of this opportunity to plant 
God’s Word in the hearts and homes of 
your community? 

Make your VBS a real BIBLE school. Use 
materials planned especially to focus atten- 
tion on the Bible itself with handwork that 


complements—and does not compete with | « 


—instruction in God’s Word. 


Send for free catalog or complete Sam- 
ple Kit. 
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Church in the U.S.A., 





| us in its public repetition . . . i 


| gious Thought,” 





| titled ‘A Choice of Miracles.’ 


logical Seminary in 
SPECIAL suburban San An- 
REPORT 


California. 
he issue may 

reach the floor of 

Assembly of the 


selmo, 





the 171st General 
United Presbyterian 
in Indianapolis, 
May 20-27. 


In the background of the dispute 


| stands the famed Westminster Confes 


sion, which states: “The Son of God... 
did... take upon him man’s nature, ... 
yet without sin: being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, of her substance.” 

Immediate occasion of Presbyterian 
concern is an editorial by president-elect 
Theodore A. Gill, in which he asks, 
“What of us who make the Virgin Birth 
no part of our personal confession, how- 
ever often liturgical obedience involves 
(April 
2, 1958, issue of The Christian Century, 
which Gill served at the time as manag- 
ing editor). The editorial is unsigned, 
but Gill acknowledges its authorship (see 
an appraisal in “Review of Current Reli- 
CHRISTIANITY Topay, 
April 13, 1959, issue). 

Glendale (California) Presbyterian 
Church, distinguished for its benevol- 
ences and missions support, has me- 
morialized the General Assembly, by 
unanimous action of its session, to deny 


| confirmation of Dr. Gill’s appointment. 


The memorial is being circularized to the 
200 churches of Los Angeles Presbytery 


| urging them to take similar action. The 


session’s Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion had threatened to withhold financial 
support from the San Anselmo seminary 
until doctrinal uncertainties were re- 
solved. The church has a membership 
of 3,150. Its minister, Dr. Clarence 
Kerr, recently retired after 16 years 
service, had interrogated Gill about his 
theological views. Kerr regards Gill’s 
appointment as a grave threat to the 
‘peace, unity, and purity” of the church. 

The Glendale memorial states: “This 


| session has heard with great concern the 


GREAT COMMISSION | 


| by the present acting president of San 


statements made in print and otherwise 


Francisco Theological Seminary. . . . We 
particularly refer to the editorial . . . en- 
+ 
find that no one could possibly recite the 


Apostles’ Creed with honesty and still 


agree with the expressed liberal beliefs of 


STIRS PRESBYTERIANS 


Dr. Gill; and the thought of subjecting 
our ministerial students to such bizarre 
biblical interpretations is extremely ob- 
jectionable. We therefore request the 
General Assembly to deny the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Gill to such a position in our 
denomination.” 

Dr. William D. Livingstone, whose 
First Presbyterian Church of San Diego 
is the second largest in the denomination 
(membership: 5,121), voiced anxieties 
over the San Anselmo situation in a Sun- 
day sermon heard by a radio audience 
and three morning congregations. 

“I feel compelled,” said Livingstone, 
“to express my own concern over the 
allegedly doubtful views of one of our 
new seminary presidents regarding the 
virgin birth of Christ. Now this may not 
mean anything to you. You may not be 
a Presbyterian or perhaps the problem 
doesn’t interest you. But surely no presi- 
dent of a Presbyterian seminary with the 
responsibility of training our young min- 
isters ought to hold any other than the 
fullest and most affirmative view of the 
virgin birth of our Lord Jesus.” 

He called it a “strange thing when the 
debate of scholars is set over against the 
authority of the Bible itself.” 

Other ministers discussed the matter 
with lay leaders, and some commissioners 
to the General Assembly were prepared 
to cast protest votes against any ratifica 
tion of Gill’s appointment. 

Gill conceded that the “peace and 
harmony of the church are at stake.” 
For this reason, he said, he is reluctant 
to answer charges against him. He says 
he welcomes discussion on the virgin 
birth, but stipulates that any exchange of 
views be in accordance with established 
procedures within his denomination. 
“The church,” he asserted, “says what 
is discussable.” Gill’s critics, in turn, 
claim that it is he who originally stirred 
up the controversy by publication of an 
editorial which differed with the West- 
minster Confession. 

Gill was asked by a reporter if he be- 
lieved that Jesus Christ had a human 
father, a question which he had answered 
previously to Kerr’s dissatisfaction. The 
president-elect refused to answer the 
question, noting that he would not be 
drawn into discussion of the “mechanics” 
of the doctrine. “I draw a curtain of 
reverent mystery around the birth of 
Christ,” he said. 

Through personal contacts Gill is 
known recently to have convinced a 
number of strongly evangelical ministers 
that he holds the historic doctrines. 
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PRESBYTERIANS 


(Cont'd from page 23) a new marriage 
upon Christian foundations. Remarriage 
of divorced persons has previously been 
permitted only for the innocent parties 
in cases of infidelity or willful and ir- 
remediable desertion. 

To the surprise of many, the individ- 
ual presbyteries over the past year voted 
69-13 to approve the revision. To be 
finally enacted as church law, it needed 
only the approval of this year’s assembly, 
which it got despite notable opposition. 

The Rev. Robert Strong of Augusta, 
Georgia, eloquent in defeat, moved the 
appointment of a committee to restudy 
and rework the revision, charging am- 
biguity of statement and lack of adequate 
consideration of certain relevant Scrip- 
tures. It was not worthy, he said, of in- 
clusion in the “marvelous piece of Bible 
study” which is the Westminster Con- 
fession. 

In rejoinder, the Rev. E. L. Stoffel of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, saluted the 
revision as “containing the forgiving 
spirit of Christ” and being a great ele- 
ment in “evangelism and reclamation.” 
He suggested that the Southern Presby- 
terians were thus raising the Standard 
“much, much higher” than the level 
set by the Westminster divines on this 
matter. 

The possibility of further revision of 
the Confession was requested by the 
Presbytery of Charlotte in relation to the 
subject of double predestination. The 
overture called for appointment of a 
committee to study the matter, and this 
was approved. 

Another overture called for assembly 
reafirmation of the church’s adherence 
to its doctrinal standards. This was 
prompted by critical statements on the 
floor of the 98th assembly, the extent 
of which some declared to be unprece- 
dented. However, reaffirmation was de- 
clared superfluous. 

But two other overtures asked appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a “con- 
temporary statement of faith,” with rele- 
gation of the Westminster Confession 
to the role of “historic statement.” These 
were answered in the negative. 

But it would seem that dissatisfaction 
with the church Standards in some pres- 
byteries extends beyond questions of di- 
vorce and double predestination. For a 
big jump is involved in moving from at- 
tempted revision of certain points in the 
Confession to a desire for a new state- 
ment of faith. Even the mightiest leap 
is unable to span a non sequitur. F.F. 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD ano pint 


CONTROL IN LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
by Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Dr. Rehwinkel discusses the delicate subject of “‘birth 
control” frankly and helpfully, from a Protestant 
point of view. Those looking for a satisfactory answer 
to this perplexing problem will here find guidance that 
enables them to form wholesome conclusions and 
om direct their lives by Christian convictions. 128 pages. 
ee Cloth, $2.25. Paper, $1.50. 


INDISPENSABLE HELP IN FAMILY AND MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Three frank discussions of sex, love, and marriage in the Christian 
Fes regen world, By eminent teachers, sociologists, psychologists, and family 
hese by oe, counselors. 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE by various authors 


Examines the teachings of the Bible and major writings 
of the church on betrothal and marriage. Traces the 
church’s position throughout the ages. Included are 
frank discussions of marriage, divorce, the family, 
the place of sex in human life, bethrothal, remarriage, 
family relationships, birth control, and child spacing. 
Compiled and edited by men eminent in the fields of 
sociology, religion, education, and family counseling. 
208 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


FROM TEENS TO MARRIAGE by Reuben D. Behlmer 


A frank talk to teens and young adults about them- 
selves, the future, sex, love, and marriage. Designed 
to steer young people toward a successful marriage 
and help parents, educators, ministers, and counselors 
understand the problems of modern youth. The author 
writes from a background of over 30 years of contact 
' with young people as a teacher, athletic coach, and 
a counselor in family living. 1/2 pages. Cloth $1.95. 


At All Book Stores 
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two new volumes... 


‘LUTHER’ $ WORKS 


The vast treasures of Martin Luther's most significant writings 
—in the English of our time. 


This monumental work in 55 volumes represents the most comprehensive and authentic pe 
English edition available anywhere. ‘‘There is a remarkable vitality to these studies. ~~ 
They confront every reader... even four centuries later... with the living witness of { 
the man, LUTHER.”"—Church Herald. 


= 

ORDER THESE TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW! pd 

For release March 16th For release April 15th Beek 

VOLUME 23—Sr. John (Chaps. 6-8) | VOLUME 51—Sermons = 

Edited and translated by: Edited and translated by: Be. a 
Martin H. Bertram John W. Doberstein ‘ae 

General Editor: General Editor: gel 

Jaroslav Pelikan Helmut T. Lehmann i 

These expositions lead the readerthrough A selection of 43 sermons arranged in 

Luther to Scripture and through Scrip- ee order, beginning with his ok 


ture to Christ. 400 pages. Cloth, $6.00 


earliest and ending with the last he de- 
(Approx.) 


livered. 400 pages. Cloth, $5.00 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


4 
a) 
Sea) 
VOL. 12—Selected Psalms I......$5.00 VOL. 31—Career of the Reformer 1$5.00  , 
VOL. 13—Selected Psalms I]......$5.00 VOL. 1—Lectures on Genesis oot 
VOL. 21—Sermon on the Mount (Chaps. 1-5)....2++++.85.00 fe! 

and the Magnificat.....$4.50 VOL. 40—Church and Ministry 11..$5.00 "i * 
VOL. 22—Sermons on the Gospel of VOL. 14—Selected Psalms II......$5.00 > 

St. John (Chaps. 1-4)...$6.00 VOL. 32—Career of the Reformer I1$5.00 _ 


You can purchase previously published volumes of LUTHER'S WORKS on the © 
convenient ““Volume-Per-Month Plan”. Also, the “10% Savings Plan” enables you © 4 
to save 10% on these latest releases and on all future releases. a 


WRITE FOR FREE PROSPECTUS e 
It gives complete information on the tremendous scope, purpose, personal benefits, & 2 
convenient “Volume-Per-Month Plan”, attractive “10° Subscription Savings Plan”, 








publication schedule, content, editors, ‘and ‘vi page. 
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Number 2 Episcopalian 


Delegates to last summer's Lambeth 
Conference agreed on a bold, new bid 
for more centralized authority among the 
world’s 40,000,000 Anglicans. As made 
public last month, the bid provides for 
appointment of an “executive officer” 
for the global Anglican communion. The 
position is to be filled by appointment 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 


Geoffrey Francis Fisher. Fisher's first 


choice: The Right Rev. Stephen F. 
Bayne Jr., bishop of Olympia diocese in 
Washington. 


Bayne will thus become the second 
most influential Anglican figure, accord- 





ing to church spokesmen. Anglicans 
have no interna- 
ANGLICAN tional hierarchy. 


COMMUNION Fisher is respected 
as Anglicanism’s 

top spiritual leader, but he has no formal 

power outside the Church of England. 

Lambeth delegates, it is now evident, 
felt that church ties across national bor- 
ders need to be strengthened. 

“The bishops came to a united mind,” 
Bayne says, “that unless our Anglican 
communion learned how to work to- 
gether far more closely than we now do 
— work together, think together, plan 
together—we must increasingly fall short 
of the vocation with which we are 
called.” 

Bayne added that if the Anglican 
communion “is to bring to the world the 
witness to Christ and his truth with 
which we are entrusted, we need far 
more than a meeting every ten years.” 

“We need to learn to act together 
more and more as a world church rather 
than merely as a group of national 
churches of the same tradition,” he said. 

The Lambeth Conference, a decennial 
meeting of the world’s top Anglican 
churchmen, cited especially the need of 
more coordination in missionary strategy. 

Bayne’s specific tasks in his new post 
will include administration of the Ad- 
visory Council of Missionary Strategy, 
which serves as the central planning 
group for world-wide Anglican mission- 
ary work, and the Consultative Body of 
the Lambeth Conference, the organiza- 
tion behind the decennial meetings. 

Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
CU. S. arm of Anglicanism) said Bayne 
will also serve as head of the Convoca- 
tion of American Episcopal Churches in 
Europe. In that office he will be bishop- 
in-charge of 11 Episcopal congregations 
in France, Germany, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. In addition, Bayne will retain 
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membership in the National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and his 
chairmanship of the council’s Christian 
Education Department. 

Bayne, a native of New York City, 
will be 51 May 21. He holds a bachelor 
of arts degree from Amherst College and 
bachelor and master of sacred theology 
degrees from General Theological Semi- 
nary. He was rector of Trinity Church 
in St. Louis from 1934 until 1939, then 
went to St. John’s Church at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. After that he served 
as Chaplain of Columbia University for 
four years and two years as a naval 
chaplain. He became bishop of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Olympia, Washington, 
in 1947, 

Bayne will resign from the Olympia 
diocese as of December 31 and will move 
with his family to London, headquarters 
of the new post. He will assume his 
new duties early in 1960. 


Warning from the Vatican 

The Vatican hierarchy is warning 
Catholics that they may not vote in 
elections for Communist fellow-travellers. 

Vatican Radio said the decision was 
drawn up by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office on March 25 and 
approved by Pope John on April 2 dur- 


ing an audience 
ROMAN granted to Alfredo 
CATHOLICISM 


Cardinal Ottaviani, 

pro-secretary of the 
congregation, which is Roman Catholi- 
cism’s supreme tribunal in matters of 
faith and morals. 

“In the choice of the people’s repre- 
sentatives,” the ruling said, “it is illicit 
tor Catholics to vote for parties or candi- 
dates who in actual fact join the Com- 
munists and favor them with their action, 
although they themselves do not profess 
principles in contrast with Catholic doc- 
trine and even describe themselves as 
Christians.” 

The Vatican station said the decision 
of the Holy Office was taken on the basis 
of a previous decree of July 1, 1949, 
which replied to the question: “Is it 
lawful Cfor Catholics) to become mem- 
bers of Communist parties or to support 
them?” 

“The most eminent and revered fa- 
thers,” the station said, “have decreed 
that the answer should be in the negative. 
Communism, in fact, is materialistic and 
anti-Christian. The leaders of commun- 
ism sometimes declare that they do not 
hight religion, but in fact and theory 
ind by action they show themselves to 
be hostile to the true religion and to the 


church of Christ.” 











ck cTee 
“collab ra- 


tors’ of the Communists who, “while 


Vatican Radio said the latest 


is a move to block votes for 


outwardly pretending to be everything 
but Communists, secretly and in many 
support 
paigns.” 
Violation of the decree will be con- 


ways them in election cam- 


sidered a sin, but there have been no 
threats of excommunication. 

Time magazine called the situation 
that brought on the decree “essentially 
a local one.” 

“In Sicily,” the magazine said, “an ag- 
gressive, spectacled politico named Silvio 
Malazzo had from the 
mainland Christian lead 
an alliance of Christian Democrats, Com- 


broken away 


Democrats to 





munists, Socialists and Fascists. He is 
facing his first electoral test in June, and 
Sicily’s Ernest Cardinal Ruffini had asked 
the Vatican for ammunition.” 
Subsequently in Rome, the Italian 
tabled for 
the Chamber of Deputies 


Communist party debate in 
a question 
which challenged the new warning from 
the Vatican. 

The party demanded to know whether 
the prime minister will take steps to 
“ouarantee electoral freedom” and 
whether he does not “deem it his duty 
to protest to the State of Vatican City 
in the face of this fresh interference 
in the internal life of the Italian state 
designed to strike at the constitutional 


and democratic basis of the republic.” 
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CONCOROIA 


ORGANIZED FOR ACTION 
by Guido A. Merkens 


A detailed manual for church growth, 
built on a sound Scriptural foundation. 
Shows pastors and parishioners how 
they can develop the full potential of 
their church. Included are sample letters, 
program outlines, record forms, direc- 
tions for leaders, and plans for numerous 
other church activities. 


128 pages, Cloth $2.50 


, PRACTICAL AIDS FOR YOUR PARISHIONERS 
anes FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 


Warm encouragement for those shaken by modern 
crises and events. Both young people and adults will 
want to keep FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS handy 
to bolster their faith in God’s love, mercy, and 
salvation. 140 pages, Cloth $2.50 


POWER THROUGH PRAYER 


A practical guide for Christians who long for a more 
effective prayer life. Scripturally-oriented, POWER 
THROUGH PRAYER points the way to a deeper 
understanding of prayer and its spiritual power. 


145 pages, Cloth $2.50 


TEEN-AGER, THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO YOU 


In answer to the teen-age query ‘Where in the Bible do 
I find help?”’ this book offers 43 Scripture readings by 
teen-agers who know what has helped them and will 
help other young people. Each Bible selection is pref- 
aced by a teen-ager’s own words telling why it is 


88 pages, Paper $1.00 7 


At All Book Stores 
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WHEATON 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


BALANCED OFFERINGS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of- 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar 
and Institute of Missions. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. s9-cT 
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—a sporkling pocket-size weekly 
magazine for teen-agers. They love it... if 
speoks their language and fells of things that 
interest them. 


Inside of StraicHtT you will find Teens Talk It 
Over written by teen-agers for teen-agers .. . Coun- 
selor’'s Corner with answers to teen-age problems, 
advice on dating, etiquette, and other timely topics 

. Behind the Wheel — the Christian’s attitude 
toward driving . . . Straight Thinking — daily: devo- 
tions to challenge teen-agers . . . plus stories, arti- 
cles, missions — and lots of fun and color. 
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Reformation in Retrospect 
From Geneva to Grand Rapids, pro- 


grams are being planned in memory of 
reformer John Calvin. This year marks 
the 450th anniversary of his birth and 
the 400th anniversary of the final edition 
of his Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

At Grand Rapids, Michigan, the Cal 
vinistic Action Committee, afhliated with 
the International Association of Reformed 
Faith and Action, is sponsoring a “Cal 


ANNIVERSARY 
EVENTS June 3-4. Speakers 
include Dr. Gwyn 


Walters, noted lecturer from Wales; the 
Rev. Harold Dekker, professor of mis 
sions at Calvin Seminary; and the Rev. 
J. Marcellus Kik, associate 
CHRISTIANITY Topay. 





vin Memorial Con 
ference,” to be held 





editor of 


In Geneva, Switzerland, a commemo 
rative “Festival of Sound and Light” will 
be staged nightly, weather permitting, 
throughout the summer, beginning May 
31. A local committee is planning the 
program, to be staged in front of the 
Reformation Monument, a wall set off 
by statues of Farel, Calvin, Knox, Beza, 
and other historical figures of the Re 
formed faith in Europe. 

The figures on the wall will be cast 
into relief by lights. Recorded voices, 
accompanied by background music, will 
tell the story of the Reformation in retro 
spect. In deference to tourists, the pro 
gram will be aired in several languages. 

Other events planned by the Geneva 
committee, which is working with the 













World Presbyterian Alliance, include a 
Sunday morning rally at the Reformation 
Monument and the Swiss premiere of a 
new film on the Reformation by French 
director Roger Leenhardt. 


Scofield’s Golden Year 


A handsome booklet is being distrib 
uted by Oxford University Press to mark 
\ the widely 
known Scofield Reference Bible. Author 
of the booklet is Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, 
headmaster of Stony Brook School, Long 
Island, whose father, Dr. Arno C. Gae 
belein, was a consulting editor for the 
publication of the Scofield Bible in 1909. 

Cyrus Ingerson Scofield was born in 


the 50th anniversary of 


Michigan in 1843. In his early years his 
family moved to Tennessee. After a stint 
in the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War, Scofield took up law. He 
was converted in St. Louis in 1879 and 
three years later became pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Dallas. 
Later he became pastor of a Congrega 
tional church in Massachusetts and pres 
ident of the Northfield Bible Training 
School, but returned to Dallas in 1902 
He retired a year later to devote his time 
to prepare the reference Bible. 

The Scofield Bible sold steadily. In 
1930 it became the first publication of 
Oxford University Press, New York, to 
pass the million mark and it has contin 
ued to be a best-selling Bible ever since. 

Since 1954, a committee of nine Bible 
scholars headed by Dr. E. Schuyler Eng 
lish has been at work on a new edition. 
Publication is scheduled for 1963. 





Death: Dr. Louis W. Pitt, rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church in New York 
and chairman of evangelism for the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. 

Elections: As Bishop of the Lu- 
theran Church of Iceland, Dr. Sigur- 
bjorn Einarsson . . . as chairman of the 
General Commission on Chaplains, 
Episcopal Bishop Henry I. Louttit . . . 
as first executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Television, Radio and Au- 
dio-Visuals of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S., Dr. Ernest J]. Arnold 

as president of the New York 
City Mission Society, Jesse H. Blair. 


Appointments: As associate profes- 
sor of biblical theology at California 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Dr. 
David Wallace . . . as deputy execu- 





PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


tive director of Church World Serv- 
ice, Dr. A. Russell Stevenson .. . as 
chairman of the music department at 
Philadelphia College of Bible, Alfred 
E. Lunde as a secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, the 


Rev. Victor E. W. Hayward — 
director of the Presbyterian National 
Missions Homes, Inc., Dr. Roy E. 


Mueller. 


Nomination: For the presidency of 
North Park College and Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Karl A. Olsson. 


Resignation: As director of minis- 
terial recruitment for the Methodist 


Church, Dr. Harold T. Porter. 


Award: To Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, the Upper Room Ci- 
tation for 1959. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 








wiles in yo 


EDUCATION AND CHARACTER BUILDING 


Public Schools and Moral Education 


, by Neil Gerard McCluskey 


(Columbia, 1958, 315 pp., $6), is reviewed by James DeForest 


Murch, 


One of the most crucial problems in 
American public education lies in the 
held of the philosophy of values. There 
has been much debate among educators 
is to what values should govern the 
school in its efforts to form character and 
inculcate value judgments. The problem 
has been complicated because of the 
shifting and highly dynamic religious 
pluralism of American society. 

In the absence of any clear cut philos- 
phy and policy and because of the grow- 
ing secularism 
ican thought, 


and scientism in Amer- 
morality and religion are 
it an all-time low in the public system. 

Dr. McCluskey, 
Catholic, eminent fairness 
the trend from early commitment to the 
Judeo-Christian code of morality as basic 
to character formation to the present-day 
moral and secular concept of education. 
His treatment of the theme centers about 
three prominent educators whose lives 
span the history of the American public 
school: Horace Mann (1796-1859), 
William Torrey Harris (1835-1908), and 
John Dewey (1859-1952). 

Mann, often called “the father of the 
American public school,” was a member 
f the Christian Church and deeply re- 
ligious, although often characterized by 
his enemies as a supernaturalist-rational- 


st. He believed that God and God’s law 


although a Roman 


traces with 


author of Christian Education and the 


Local Church. 


were normative and that they are found | 


in two books, the book of nature and the 


Holy Bible. There was never any question | 


in Mann’s mind that religion belonged in 
the school as the fundamental basis for 
the formation of character and that moral 
instruction is indispensable to an effec- 
tive curriculum. Mann felt that all re- 
ligious elements in American life could 
agree upon a synthesis of essential doc- 
trine as foundational to moral instruction 
with the understanding that the home 
and the church were primarily responsi- 
ble for education in the distinctives of 
religion. Despite the bitter attacks made 
upon him by hyper-Calvinists and Armin- 
ians, he was able to enlist popular sup- 
port for the public school idea from all 
sectors of the religious community, and 
establish it firmly as 
ican institution. 


an effective Amer- 


Harris won his educational spurs in the 
Saint Louis public school system. He 


was a disciple of Hegel and maintained 


that Hegelian idealism was the founda- 
tion of faith in God, freedom, and im- 
mortality and the strong wall to preserve 
the public schools from the inroads of 
agnosticism and determinism. He op- 
posed religion per se in the Saint Louis 
schools, even to the reading of the Bible. 
In many masterful essays and addresses 
Harris defended Hegel’s institutional 
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A distinctive Christian college of the liberal arts. Accredited by | 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. | 
Geneva has a learned faculty, adequate equipment and reasonable 
rates. Varied four-year programs leading to degrees which offer a 
balanced background for successful Christian and American living. 


Day, night and summer schools. 




















DO YOU 
HAVE 


$300, 
‘$500 or 
$1,000? 


This will interest YOU... 


Our field representatives meet Christian 
men and women quite frequently who 
are looking for places to invest their 
money. Most of them need a return on 
their savings. 

Some are considering investments in 
stocks. But, because of their limited 
knowledge of stocks and bonds, they are 
reluctant to buy. Others hesitate because 
of market fluctuations, uncertainty of 
dividends, etc. 

And some tell us of disappointing ex- 
periences on their investments. 


* * * 


Without exception, all are looking for 
security ... a guarantee that they will 
be assured of a generous income. Some- 
thing they can count on as long as they 
live . . . in good times or bad . . . regard- 
less of whether the stock market is up 
or down. 

But they’re interested in something 
else, too. 

* * * 


You should see their faces light up. .. 
when we tell them about the DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS provided by Moody Annui- 
ties. When we tell them that Moody 
Annuities assure them of a generous, 
guaranteed income as long as they live (up 
to 8% % depending on their age) 
plus a share in the Lord’s work . 
they’re overjoyed! 

And when we tell them that every 
annuity is backed by all the resources 


| of Moody Bible Institute, and that MBI 
| has never missed a single payment in 


relating to: [] Moody Annuity Plan. [} Wills. 
p i P Name— RO cistrieniicnsicictaa 
For further information, address the Registrar. 5 
daress — 
~ —= a a 


almost 50 years .. . they are convinced 
that it’s the plan for them! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
RECEIVE DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 
ON YOUR MONEY? 


We'll be happy to send you the FREE book- 
let, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which explains the 

oody Annuity Plan in detail. 
Contains a chart showing income 
rates for all ages, explains tax bene- 
4, fits and tells you all about the 
many ministries of Moody Bible 
Institute in which you'll have a 
share. 


|| CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





4S Write: 
Annuity Department 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
820 N. LaSalle Street - 


Dept.CH-9-37-2 





Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, information 
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A COLLEGE...” 


















“iS education that’s dated 
‘space age’. . . and at the 
same time is soundly 
Christian. That’s 


TAYLOR UNIVERSITY!’’ 





wAt Taylor, science students delve into 
the mysteries of nuclear energy in the new 
radioisotope lab . . . and, like all Taylor 
students, study the inspired Word in stim- 
ulating Bible courses. Future elementary and 
secondary teachers receive practical experi- 
ence in an intensive student teaching pro- 
gram... aspiring botanists experiment with 
mutations while pre-ministerial students prac- 
tice skills in communication . . . and future 
nurses prepare for advanced training. 


Sixteen majors in the sciences, the hu- 
manities and the fine arts comprise Taylor’s 
accredited offerings . . . plus pre-professional 
training courses in seven areas, leading to 
specialized degrees in affiliation programs 
with Purdue and Indiana Universities. 


The coeducational student life at Taylor 
is wholesome and creative accenting 
spiritual growth, opportunities and 
physical development. To learn more about 
Taylor, 


social 


Write Today for Free View book 
Address, Dept. CT59 


Taylor 
UNIVERSITY 


UPLAND + INDIANA 


New Food Service Center and Men's Residence Hall, 
with Administration Building at right. 














morality and ridiculed Mann’s concept 


of a morality firmly based on religion. 
Strangely enough Harris clung to surface 
symbolic Christi: nity which he was wont 
His influence 
proved to be decidedly on the side of a 


complete 


to state in Hegelian terms. 


from 
public school education, both on primary 


separation of religion 
and secondary levels. 


Dewey, a close friend of Harris, and 
in his earlier years a member with him of 
in the field 
completed the trend to- 
ward godlessness in the public schools 
and the disappearance of Judeo-Christian 


mori ality 


“The Saint Louis Movement” 
of philosophy, 


as basic in character building. 
Dewey developed an instrumentalist phi- 
losophy upon which modern “progressive 
was built. Dr. McCluskey 


characterizes Dewey’s religious philoso- 


education” 


phy as an utter rejection of a super-nat- 
ural world with a 
and personal immortality. 


transcendent deity 
He says “it 
wrests its values and ideals from con- 
crete social experience. Its hope lies in 
the unlimited individual and social per- 
fectability of the race through the me- 
dium of science, and its charity is found 
in the fecund 
nature from which mankind is constantly 
evolving” (p. 219). Dewey recognized 
no fixed set of moral values but believed 
that 


flow 


bonds uniting it to the 


they arise out of experience and 


naturally in meaningful directions. 
Ultimate moral motives and forces, he 
says in The Challenge of Democracy to 
Education, are to be found in social in- 
telligence at work in the service of social 
interests and aims. Faith in these capaci- 
ties of human nature is Dewey’s founda- 
tion of social integrity. His tremendous 
impact on modern public education has 
resulted in an increasing secularism and 
an amorality that borders closely on im- 
morality. 

This book background for 
all who would deal intelligently with the 


question of morality and religion in the 


“must” 


public schools. Some Protestants would 
evaluate it as a subtle plea for Roman 
Catholic parochial education. It may be 
that, but a great host of evangelicals who 
see the Judeo-Christian way of life as 
irresplaceably central in any v: é educa- 
tional theory and practice would agree 
with the author that the present Amer- 
ican public school does not reflect Amer- 
ican society as it is and that unless there 
is serious effort to give adequate con- 
sideration to religion and morality as im- 
portant in education “the American 
public school will of necessity become 
increasingly secular.” The time has come 
for us to face this problem. 

James DeForest Murcn 
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FREE Booklet 


To make your four 
hest years truly the best 
four years of your life — 
come to UPLAND COL- 
LEGE in sunny Southern 
California. 


This new color view 

book with many pictures 
of campus, students and 
locale, information re- 
garding academic pro 
gram, history of college, 
spiritual life, extra-cur- ' 
ricular agenda, tuition 
and scholarship pro- 
gram is yours for the ; 
asking. 





Write to 
the Registrar 


UPLAND COLLEGE 


UPLAND, CALIFORNIA ‘ 


, President ‘ 


Accredited by 
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ASSOCIATION 
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recognized author 
past and present. Choice of 
Spring, March 18; Summer, July 
December 9. USSR Russia By Motor 
weekly May through September. For 
all-expense 28-day Middle East 8- 
air tours, or the Russia 15-day tours, write 
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Retire in 
Arizona . 
WITH CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORS ~~ 


Air conditioned comfort in summer, warm sun 
through the winter—what more could you ask? 
Your choice of a custom built home or a coop- 
erative apartment in this Christian community. 

Sharon Gardens is a nonprofit project of 
the Arizona Bible Institute, Phoenix. Outdoor 
barbecue in the park, picnic tables, shuffle 
board and croquet. Prices range from $7,650 
to $11,995. Utilities and maintenance fee in- 
cluding insurance only $20.00 to $50.00 
monthly. 

Come to see Sharon Gardens as our guest. 
Your room is reserved. Write in advance to 
let us know your plans. 


Illustrated brochure FREE —Write today! 


SHARON GARDENS 


3025-T WEST McDOWELL RD. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of 
CONSOLIDATED PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Two years Prep—Two years Junior College—Educa- 
tional excellence—-Co-ed——Personal attention—Small 
classes —- Highest accreditation — Christian emphasis. 
Summer School—June 8, 1959 
Louis C. LaMotte, M.A., Th.D., D.D., Maxton, N. C 
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WESTMONT 


develops 
ALL OF LIFE 









says 
ED HOLT 
Class of 1958 


“At Westmont I found the ‘whole 
life’ experience. While many schools 
stress scholastic and physical 
attainment, Westmont 

has a tremendous 
spiritual emphasis 
permeating 

every phase 

of campus 
activity. This 

is what gives 

life its won- 
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“™ can do for 
your youth 
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ROGER J. VoskuyL, Pu.D., President 
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OBJECTIVE REALITY 


Risen Indeed, by G. D. Yarnold 
(Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1959, 134 pp., $2.25), is 
reviewed by W. Boyd Hunt, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 


This is a book written more for the 
careful exegete than for the theologian. 
The subtitle, “Studies in the Lord’s 
Resurrection,” indicates the nature of the 
volume. In addition to six chapters in- 
terpreting the narratives of the principal 
resurrection appearances, there are chap- 
ters on introductory matters, the empty 
tomb, the ascension, and the risen life 
of the Christian community as the body 
of Christ. The volume concludes with 
12 pages of helpful appendices (on such 
subjects as “Communication of the Mi- 
raculous” and “The Ending of St. Mark’s 
Gospel”) and an index. The author is 
identified as “Warden of St. Deiniol’s 
Library, Hawarden.” The volume was 
originally published in Great Britain. 

In the introduction Dr. Yarnold posi- 
tionizes himself with reference to some 
of the critical issues related to the in- 
terpretation of the resurrection narra- 
tives. We read that “the view is gradu- 
ally gaining recognition in critical quart- 
ers that the tradition embodying the life 
and teaching of Christ, so far from be- 
ing a product of the community, ever 
increasing both in volume and in super- 
natural content, was preserved by the 
early Church with scrupulous care,” and 
“is to be trusted” (pp. 1-2). Towards 
Bultmann’s demythologizing “our attitude 
will be cautious and conservative” (p. 3). 
Wherever the difficulty in harmonizing 
the resurrection narratives is insuper- 
able, “critical analysis may properly give 
way to theological interpretation” (p. 8). 

The biblical interpretation is reverent 
and suggestive, as the following refer- 
ences will indicate. The resurrection 
faith was born at the empty tomb, be- 
fore the risen Jesus had been seen (p. 
12). In fact, the disciples had begun to 
think of the Cross as a victory even be- 
fore the Resurrection had taken place 
(p. 14). Mary Magdalene was not able 
to recognize the risen Christ because her 
mind was on herself (p. 27). The visible 
presence of the Lord was withdrawn after 
the Emmaus disciples had recognized 
Jesus in order to prepare them for the 
Lord’s final withdrawal of his visible 
presence in the ascension (p. 41). Since 
Thomas “uses to the Lord words which 
sum up the devotion of the whole Christ- 
ian Church” he is unjustly labeled “the 
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This 5 ft. portable 
rock holds 50 coats 
and hots 





CHECKROOM EFFICIENCY 
ANYWHERE 


Each coat on a wooden hanger held spaced 
apart from every other; each hat in its 
individual space on a ventilated shelf. Save 
floor space—accommodate 5 people per 
square foot. Rigidly built for lifetime serv- 
ice—welded heavy gauge and square tubular 
furniture steel. Beautifully finished baked on 
enamel. Portable units come on large swivel 
casters. Checker Wall Racks are also avail- 
able in any length by thé foot—fit in any- 
where. Mount on wall at any height. 
Standard equipment in churches, schools, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs—in fact, wherever 
there’s a wraps problem. Write for catalog. 
CK 550. 
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Authentic, newly produced, 
Old Testament filmstrips in 
beautiful color. 








Ideal for worship services or for 
use in Church Schools. 


Abraham and Sarah.................. $5.00 
oe eee 5.00 
GCE 7 5.00 

$15.00 


Special limited offer 
Until July 31 only 


Yes, all 3 of these full color 
filmstrips, each with teach- 
er’s guides, at a saving to 
you of one-third. 


FILMSTRIPS, INC. Dept. CT-5 
5063 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 27, Calif. 


Ship to. 
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City, State. 
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Great Sermons . . . and how to prepare them 


LEARN FROM EXPERTS 


IN THESE 
BOOKS ON 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST PREACHING 
Compiled by H.C. Brown, Jr. 

These twenty-two outstanding sermons represent 
preaching at its best in the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Each sermon is the favorite of 
the man who preached it, and each is preceded 
by a detailed discussion of the methods used in 
preparing it. Preachers, students, everyone who 
appreciates great preaching will enjoy this book 


$4.00 
THEY WHO PREACH J. M. Ellison 


This practical book covers all phases of a 
pastor’s preaching ministry. It deals with the 
preacher’s personal qualifications for his work, 
sermon preparation and delivery, writing the 
sermon, ways of commanding attention, dra- 
matic expression in delivery, speech, illustra- 
tions, and other vital topics. This is an in- 
troductory book on preaching written in simple. 


BROADMAN 
PREACHING 


direct language. 
at your favorite bookstore 


$2.50 


BROADMAN PRESS Neshville 3, Tennessee 
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doubter” (p. 63). We are probably on 
safe ground if we do not attempt to dis- 
tinguish the different Greek words “to 


| love” which are employed in John 21 
| (Cp. 75). As Christians we are to “be- 


come in practice what we already are in 


| principle” Cp. 114). 


As would be expected there are places 
where some readers will disagree with 


| the author. He is skeptical for instance, 
| of the appearance of angels: “Not all 
that the gospels appear to record as out- 


wardly occurring fact is necessarily to 
be taken as such. An instance of sym- 


| bolic presentation, which can hardly be 
| disputed, occurs in the passages which 
| refer to the 


visible manifestation of 
angels, and their communication with 
the women in the empty tomb” (p. 49). 


| There also seems to be here and else- 
| where a disparagement of the value of 


| the women’s witness (pp. 21, 37). Proph- 


ecy is not history written several hun- 
dred years before it happens (p. 38). 
Each believer is said to be grafted into 
the Church to become a sharer of its 
life through sacramental experience. 
On the whole, however, it is refresh- 
ing, in view of current tendencies to 
minimize the objective aspects of our 
Lord’s resurrection, to read that “at the 
central point of the Christian faith it 
must be possible to assert that objective 
events occurred, which carried absolute 
conviction for the eleven. . . . [The nar- 
ratives we are considering] are totally de 
void of significance unless they are rec- 
ords of an historic, objective, encounter 
with the Risen Christ” (p. 50). 
W. Boyp Hunt 


EXPOSITORY MATERIAL 


Luther's Commentary on Genesis, 
by J. Theodore Mueller (Zonder- 
van, 1958, 2 vols, 766 pp., 
$11.90), is reviewed by F. R. Web- 
ber, Author of The Small Church. 


This is not a part of the 55 volume 
set of Luther’s writings, in the process 
of publication by Concordia and Muh- 
lenberg. It is a separate undertaking 
and was prepared several years ago; but 
due to the schedule of the publishers, it 
was only released last year. 

Editor J. Theodore Mueller is well 
qualified for the task of translating Lu- 
ther’s famous Commentary on Genesis 
from the original Medieval Latin into 
English. In 1920 he became professor 
of systematic theology at Concordia 
Lutheran Seminary, St. Louis, and is still 
on the faculty of this institution as pro- 
fessor of Christian doctrine and New 
Testament exegesis. Among his writings 
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are a Commentary on Romans (1954), 
[he Lutheran Confessions (1954), and 
an unabridged translation of Luther's 
Commentary on Genesis (1956). 

These two volumes 
somewhat abridged in order that the 
average reader may get what is essential 
in Luther’s well-known lectures on Gen- 
esis which he delivered between June 
1535 and January 1544. 

Dr. Mueller’s translation places into 
the hands of clergymen a wealth of ex- 
pository material. For those whose studies 
require the same material in greater de- 
tail, the superb Weimar edition of Lu- 
ther’s writings, in 80 volumes, will pro- 
vide them with the full Latin text plus 
copious critical notes. 

Luther had the happy gift of com- 
bining careful exposition with homileti- 
cal, practical, devotional, and doctrinal 
material. His Commentary on Galatians 
has been available in English to many 
generations of clergymen in all denomi- 
nations, and now we have a good Eng- 
lish translation of his Genesis. Luther 
deals admirably with the prophecies of 
man’s salvation through Jesus Christ. He 
shows, for example, that the Hebrew 
original of Genesis 4:1 reads: “I have the 
Man, the Lord.” Eve believed the first 
Messianic prophecy, and when her first 
son was born, she actually thought that 
he was the Man, the promised One, sent 
to bruise the head of the serpent Satan, 
and she praised God. 

This treatment particularly of the Mes- 
sianic prophecy should suggest an ex- 
cellent sermon. 

Dr. Mueller has translated Luther in 
good, lively English, and has used the 
familiar Authorized Version for quoting 
texts. F. R. WesBerR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SUFFERING 


From Tragedy to Triumph, Studies 
in the Book of Job, by H. L. Ellison 
(Paternoster Press, 127 pp., 10s. 
6d.), is reviewed by J. A. Motyer, 
Vice-Principal at Clifton Theologi- 
cal College, England. 
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Readers of earlier books written by 
H. L. Ellison will find in these studies 
all those elements of shrewd and percep- 
tive comment which they have learned 
to expect and appreciate. These studies 
in Job are like the earlier studies in 
Ezekiel—they are far too short to satisfy 
the appetite they have created. 

Originating as contributions to the 
Hebrew Christian Quarterly, this book 
still manifests the same form, containing 
the full Revised Version text of Job in 
sections and interspersed with comments. 




















Seeing tnat the reprinted text takes up 


about 40 of the total of 127 pages, it 
may be seen how justifiable is a lament 
over the brevity of the commentary. 
None can fail to be benefited by read- 
ing this, however. Even those familiar 
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MINORITY OF ONE—‘‘a rare piece of Americana."’ 


. @ splendid job of picturing the settling of the West. . 
portrayed in masterful fashion. 


or to compromise his ideals. 
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The book should sell a milion copies. 
Editor, Magazine of Books, Chicago Tribune. 
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we have it is not “a verbatim report” but a gold that makes them speak to all gen- 















poetic transformation of the original — erations.” It will be apparent, therefore, 
prose narrative . . . not that ‘Job’ is a that he has no time for attempts to sun- 
mere invention . . . or that the author der the poetical from the prose parts of 
has so transformed his hero that he would the book, such as W. B. Stevenson has 
not have recognized himself”, but that suggested. However, smaller dislocations 
just as David in the Psalms told his of the text are wisely admitted, as in 
individual experience in a way that could chapters 25-27, even where no solution 
— the expe rience of the godly man can be offered. Contrary to the practice 
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of all ages, so “the sufferings and striv- of many, the speeches of Elihu are re- 
ings of Sol .. . have been touched with garded as integral. The crux of chapter 
oa | 








19:25-27 is frankly faced and the author 
finds these verses to teach the blessed 
hope of life after death. This is a topic 
which is further subtly introduced later 
in the book in that, while Job’s earthly 
possessions are doubled, “by giving him 
only ten new children God ssmnad him 
that he would yet meet those he had 
lost beyond the grave.” 

This is a fine and beautiful study of 
Job. Would that the book were twice as 
long! J. A. Morver 


WARMLY DEVOTIONAL 


Thine Is My Heart, Devotional 
readings from the writings of John 
Calvin, by John H. Kromminga 
(Eerdmans, 1958, 360 pp., $3.95), 
is reviewed by G. Aiken Taylor, 
Minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Alexandria, Louisiana. 


Here are 366 selections from John 
Calvin, arranged for daily devotional 
reading. The material is taken from the 
entire field of the Reformer’s writings. 

Calvin is not here being cast in the 
role of a second Catherine of Sienna, 
and these are not hitherto undiscovered 
treasures, exhibiting a new Calvin. Dr. 
Kromminga, president of Calvin College, 
has sought to show how warmly devo 
tional are the writings we already know. 

This reviewer can remember how 
pleasantly surprised he was when he first 
discovered how readable the Institutes 
were. This book will convey similar 
pleasure to all who read it. 

G. Aiken TAYLor 


FOR OUR DAY 


Jerome's Commentary On Daniel, by 
Gleason L. Archer, Jr. (Baker Book 
House, 1958, 189 pp., $3.95), 
reviewed by Edward J. Young, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary. 


A genuine service has been performed 
by Dr. Archer in this excellent transla- 
tion of Jerome’s commentary on Daniel. 
Anyone who has had experience in trans- 
lating Jerome will realize and appreciate 
what a difficult task it is for a translator 
and will also agree that here is a transla- 
tion well done. 

Jerome has much to say that is of use 
for our own day. We feel satisfaction 
when we read his comments on Daniel 
10:4: “Therefore those critics should 
leave off their foolish objections who 
raise questions about the presence of 
shadows and symbols in a matter of his 
torical truth and attempt to destroy the 
truth itself by imagining that they should 
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employ allegorical methods to destroy the There is a most interesting discussion permit us to see what the Fathers said. 
historicity of rivers and trees and of _ of the seventy sevens of Daniel in which Among evangelicals there is a tendency 
Paradise” Cp. 112). Jerome makes clear one point, namely, to neglect older works. A serious stu- 


Refreshing indeed is Jerome’s attitude that he does not believe in a millennium. dent of Daniel, however, should derive 
toward Porphyry. He did not regard We could wish that he himself had had much profit from Jerome’s comments. 


Porphyry as a man who was making’ more of a positive nature to sav on the And this work will also serve for devo- 
I eae 5 } é 
contributions” and having “insights.” interpretation of this passage. But he does _ tional reading. Epwarp J. Younc 


Nor did he think that in the light of | - soca : snd aeiemenenaneme neem 
Porphyry’s novel approach he as an | 
evangelical” should rethink the Chris- 
tian faith. Rather, with an earnestness 
that reminds one of Luther, Machen, 
nd other heroes of the faith, he roundly 
ndemned Porphyry and his Scripture- 

lestroying views. 
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REVIEW OF 


Religious Thought 


Critics of the Billy Graham Crusade 
have been surprisingly few. Support for 
the Crusade from church leaders and 
church members has been widespread 
and But 


some isolated voices raised in querulous 


substantial. there have been 
criticism and angry protest. 

It began during the Melbourne Cru 
sade. Letters appeared in the daily press 
attacking the subject matter of Dr. Gra- 
ham’s addresses. It soon became clear, 
however, that many correspondents had 
little understanding of the Christian 
faith, and that their real quarrel was not 
with Graham but with the Apostle Paul. 

This point was well made in an edi- 
torial published in the Roman Catho- 
lic newspaper, The Advocate (Feb. 26, 
1959). The tribute is so generous in its 
praise and irenical in its spirit that it de- 
serves full quotation: 

“We feel, however, that, in the name 
of Christian brotherhood, a tribute should 
be paid to the great missionary effort 
which Dr. Graham and his collaborators 
have undertaken with a view to awaken- 
ing their world to the vital truth and all- 
importance of spiritual reality, and to the 
challenge which is offered to every in- 
dividual by the Divine Person and Mes- 
sage of Christ Our Lord. In this ‘post- 
Christian’ era, in which the vigour of 
Protestantism has been undermined by 
modernistic compromises until much that 
is styled ‘Christianity’ is secularism faintly 
tinged with emotion, it is heartening to 
hear a strong voice raised to assert the 
truth of Scripture, the binding force of 
God’s Law, and the Redemption of the 
world through Jesus; and to hear so much 
of the traditional moral code of Christen- 
dom stoutly upheld. 

“Dr. Graham stands for a way of liv- 
ing which is completely ‘God-centered’; 
and he is, therefore, a sign of contradic- 
tion in a world which has become very 
largely unconscious of the idea that re- 
ligion deals with an order of Actual 
Facts, and the most important facts in 
life. From the standpoint of the Catholic 
Christian, the most notable reflection to 
be made about many of the evangelist’s 


critics in the Press is that they appear 
never to have read the New Testament 
at all; and that they are incapable of 
conceiving of ‘salvation’ as something 


different from social betterment, the 


spread of humanitarianism, or freedom 


44° 


from the fear of an awful nuclear war! 

“Many may be disposed to dismiss 
Protestant evangelism lightly as ‘super- 
ficial emotionalism’ or even to condemn 
it as harmful. But, while recognizing the 
shortcomings of these men and their 
‘Bible-Christianity,’ it is also necessary 
to realize that the weight of a man, in 
God’s sight, is measured by his love; and 
that those who truly love Him and desire 
to serve Him can become instruments of 
great good in His Hand—as was John 
Wesley—despite errors and defects of 
doctrine. 

“The Catholic has no need to ‘get re- 
ligion’ from Dr. Billy Graham and cannot 
resort to him without sinning against 
his own greater light, as well as violat- 
ing the religious law by which he is 
bound. But there are very many who 
cannot be reached with the Church’s 
voice, or whom inveterate prejudice 
would prevent from listening to it. If 
these can be aroused from their moral 
lethargy, or receive a partial light from 
this sincere man concerning Divine 
Truth, we have every reason to praise 
God and be thankful for it.” 

It is a cause for sad and serious re- 
flection that the most bitter criticism 
came from certain Protestant ministers. 
This criticism was often ill informed and 
in some cases ill natured. The Reverend 
G. D. Griffith, Librarian of St. Mark’s 
Library, Canberra, (and a former Fellow 
and Tutor of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York) saw fit to pub- 
lish a booklet Cin a series sponsored by 
the Anglican Truth Society) titled, 
Anglicans and Billy Graham. Mr. Grif- 
fith was undeterred by the fact that he 
had not heard Billy Graham; without 
hesitation he undertook the  self-ap- 
pointed task of defining the attitude 
which Anglicans should adopt to the 
Crusade. This was the more temerarious 
in view of the fact that the invitation 
to conduct the Crusade was issued by 
the Archbishop of Sydney and Primate 
of Australia, the late Howard W. K. 
Mowill. 

Mr. Griffith criticizes the vast organi- 
zation and expense involved in the con- 
duct of the Crusade. The objects to the 
whole concept of mass evangelism, for- 
getting that we have the highest prece- 
dent for addressing crowds in the open 
air. He is critical of the message as well 





as the methods. It becomes clear that 
this is the real subject of complaint: not 
merely the practice of mass evangelism, 
but the proclamation of evangelical truth. 
“The Billy Graham movement is the 
spearhead of a world-wide fundamentalist 
or evangelical revival.” Says Mr. Grif- 
fith: “It is significant that responsive 
(sic) critics of the British campaign, and 
in particular the Bishop of Southwell and 
the present Archbishop of York, criticized 
not the evangelist himself but what he 
stood for, viz., a revival of fundamental- 
ism which they consider a retrograde 
step in the history of the Church.” 

Mr. Griffith is concerned to stress the 
purity of his motives: “People do not op- 
pose Billy Graham for the heck of it or 
for the fun of it, but because they have 
the interests of the Church and the Good 
News very much at heart. They ac- 
knowledge the indisputable fact that he 
is sincere, but feel bound to say that he is 
sincerely wrong—both in the content of 
his message and in the methods he uses 
to put it across.” 

And what is the alternative which is 
offered? It is the psychiatrist's couch for 
the penitent form; and the technique of 
group dynamics for the experience of 
conversion. “The education program . 
through Church and Group Life Labora- 
tories, Parish Leaders’ Institutes, Parish 
Life Missions, and Parish Life Confer- 
ences, offers a new way of evangelism 
which has produced startling effects.” 

Mr. Griffith is clear that Billy Graham 
is not the answer: “he is likely to set 
back the cause of real Christianity by 
decades.” Mr. Griffith, however, can 
give us the answer: “the Church is the 
chosen instrument by scriptural authority, 
and it is through ‘the travail of her cor- 
porate life’ that people can take hold of 
the redemption that has been won.” Pre- 
sumably this means something: the New 
Testament states—without ambiguity— 
that “it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.” 

S. Barton BaBBaGcE 
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